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For the second consecutive year, the results of the Connecticut Basic Skills 
Proficiency Test Indicate that 90 percent of Connecticut's students met or 
exceeded the statewide level of expected performance In reading, writing, 
language arts and mathematics. Mhlle the statewide scores this year are 
consistent with the 1984 results. Improvement during the five-year history of 
the Education Evaluation and Remedial Assistance Act has been considerable. I 
think we can all take pride In the achievements of Connecticut students. 

As you know, we are Implementing a new test system, the Connecticut Mastery 
Test. Proficiency testing Is scheduled to end after the fall 1986 
administration. The first mastery test was administered In the fall of 1985 
to fourth graders. Mastery testing of sixth and eighth graders will take 
place for the first time In the fall of 1986. These mastery tests represent 
the next stage In the work begun by the Implementation of the proficiency test. 

Connecticut's experience with the ninth-grade proficiency test demonstrates 
the commitment of local school districts to higher achievement In the basic 
skills. We at the Department of Education are looking forward to your 
continued cooperation and assistance as we attempt, together, to assess more 
accurately the performance of Connecticut's students statewide. 
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I. OVERVIEW 



The Connecticut Statewide Basic Skills Proficiency Test was administered for 
the sixth time In October 1985. The test measures basic skills In reading, 
mathematics, and basic writing skills in the language arts. The purpose of 
the test Is to help Identify students who are performing so far below their 
current grade level that they require further diagnosis and remediation In 
order to participate successfully In ninth-grade classes. The results of the 
proficiency test are of particular Interest to those who are concerned about 
the effectiveness of basic skills Instruction and remediation. Highlights 
from the 1985 assessment are summarized In this section. Specific details are 
provided In Section V (October 1985 Proficiency Test Results) of this report. 

Highlights 

• The percent of students at or above Statewide Level of Expected 
Performance (SLOEP) Is above 90 In each of the four subtest areas of 
the statewide proficiency test for the second consecutive year. 

• Statewide, the percent of students at or above SLOEP varied no more 
than three-tenths of a percentage point In mathematics, language arts 
or writing, comoared to last year's scores. 

• Mathematics showed the most Improvement over the previous year in 
average score, although there ^cont1nues to be an Indication of 
greater need In mathematics. 

• The 1985 average score and percent of students at or above the SLOEP 
In each of the four areas tested were substantially higher than the 
comparable figures for the 1980 administration. 

• The performance of urban students (TOC 1) In 1985 Improved from the 
previous year In mathematics, language arts and writing. The 
percents of students at or above SLOEP also Improved since 1980 with 
the largest gain In mathematics (34.0% additional students at or 
above SLOEP). 

t With the exception of large cities (TOC 1) and Vocational Technical 
Schools, there are relatively small differences In the average scores 
on the subtests among the remaining TOCs. 

• Of the 5,790 students In possible need of remedial assistance, 3,711 
(64.1%) fell below SLOEP on only one subtest. 

• Large cities (TOC 1) continue to have the highest percent of students 
who may be In need of remedial assistance (37.4%). 
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Historical Background 



The Connecticut Statewide Basic Skills Proficiency Test Is required by the 
Education Evaluation and Remedial Assistance Act (Section 10-14n of the 
Connecticut General Statutes). This examination was administered for the 
first time In March of the 1979-80 school year and has subsequently been 
administered each October from the 1980-81 school year through the 1985-86 
school year. The law, which became effective July 1, 1978, requires that the 
State Board of Education administer an annual statewide proficiency 
examination In basic reading, language arts, and mathematics skills to all 
ninth-grade students In Connecticut's public schools, vocational -technical 
schools, and endowed or Incorporated high schools and academies. In addition. 
Public Act 82-387, which was passed In June of 1982, requires that students 
who score below the Statewide Level of Expected Performance (SLOEP) on any 
part of the statewide proficiency test must be retested annually In the 
non-proficient area(s) until they score at or above the statewide standard. 
In October 1985, retesting of tenth-, eleventh- and twelfth-grade students who 
scored below the SLOEP on one or more parts of the test took place. This 
report describes the development of the test and summarizes the October 1985 
test results for ninth-grade students. Results for tenth-, eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students who were retested In one or more areas are reported In 
a separate addendum. 

Purposes 

The act concerning Education Evaluation and Remedial Assistance (EERA), which 
requires, among other things, the Statewide Basic Skills Proficiency Test, has 
eight basic purposes: 

• to formalize a process of Identifying those students In need of 
further diagnosis and possible remedial assistance In basic skills; 

• to provide appropriate basic skills remedial assistance for students 
so Identified; 

• to maximize the number of students In Connecticut's schools who are 
proficient In the basic skills; 

• to provide Information to parents, instructors, students, and the 
public regarding the status of student proficiency in basic skills; 

• to establish procedures at both the state and local levels for the 
effective use of test results; 

• to provide school districts with information for use in assessing the 
progress of individual students over time; 

• to provide the State Department of Education with information for use 
in assessing the progress of students and school districts over time, 
and 

• to provide information upon which Improvements In the general 
instructional program can be based. 

The Basic Skills Proficiency Test is one important means of achieving the goals 
of EERA. 

- 2 - 
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Use of the test . In enacting Section 10-14n of the Connecticut General 
Statutes, the Connecticut General Assembly specified that the proficiency test 
should be used as a means of screening or Identifying students who may be in 
need of help In acquiring basic skills proficiency. students who are 
deficient in these skills must be provided with remediation. The test, 
howfiver, should not serve as a requirement for promotion or graduation or as a 
diagnostic Instrument. The test is administered as early as possible in high 
school in order to make the best use of the time available for providing 
remedial assistance to students who need it. 

Implementation 

A Statewide Advisory Committee was appointed by the State Board of Education 
to assist the Department of Education in implementing EERA. Committees were 
appointed in each of the three content areas (Mathematics, Language Arts, and 
Reading) to assist in identifying the specific skills upon which the 
proficiency test would be based and to assist in developing the test. A Test 
Bias Committee and a Psychometrics Committee were also appointed to assist in 
the development and review of the test. Committee members Included 
specialists in the basic skills areas, representatives of the education 
community (elementary school through graduate school), and representatives of 
the general public. A list of the EERA Advisory Committee and the other 
committee members is presented at the beginning of this report. 

During the 1979-80 school year, three phases of the development of the 
ninth-grade test were successfully completed: 

PHASE I Identifying the Content of the Test 
PHASE II Developing and Piloting the Test 

PHASE III Administering, Scoring, and Reporting the Results of the Test 
(March 1980) 

In the 1980-81 school year, the same form of the test (Form A) was 
administered for a second time and subsequently released to the public. In 
the 1981-82 and 1982-83 school years, a parallel test form (Form B) was used. 
The College Board of New York was responsible for developing and scoring the 
reading portion of the proficiency test (PA-3). Form C was administered 
during the 19«3-84 and 1984-85 school years as well as a new form of the 
reading test (PB-6) developed by the College Board of New York. In the 
1985-86 school year Form D was administered for the first time with Form PB-6 
of i:he reading test. National Computer Systems (NCS) of Iowa City, Iowa 
administered and scored the test and reported the data in the 1984-85 and 
1985-86 school years. 
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II. DESIGNING THE TESTS 



The scope and difficulty of the content included in the proficiency test were 
selected to represent skills that students should have acquired after eight 
years of instruction. Lists of the specific skills (or objectives) to be 
assessed by the test were developed by the EERA Mathematics. Language Arts, 
and Reading Committees in the spring of 1979. The skills lists, along with 
examples and sample items, as appropriate, were then reviewed by Connecticut 
citizens by means of a survey questionnaire and a series of public meetings. 

Based on reviews of the survey results and the reactions and recommendations 
of people attending the public meetings, members of the three content area 
committees revised the skills lists (objectives). A description of the test 
and a complete list of the objectives for each content area are Included below. 

Mathematics Test 

The mathematics portion of the proficiency test was composed of 65 test items, 
all in multiple-choice format. Students were given 70 minutes to complete the 
test. Listed below are the 37 objectives which were identified for the 
mathematics portion of the test. The Mathematics Committee selected the 
objectives as representative, but not exhaustive, of the skills which should 
be taught prior to taking the Basic Skills Proficiency Test that are Included 
within the broader domains of Computation. Concepts, and Problem Solving. 

COMPUTATION 

Addition and Subtraction with Mhole Numbers and Decimals 

1 . Add whole numbers . 

2. Subtract whole numbers. 

3. Add decimal numbers. 

4. Subtract decimal numbers. 

Multiplication and Division with Mhole Numbers and Decimals 

5. Multiply whole numbers. 

6. Divide whole numbers (without remainders). 

7. Multiply decimal numbers. 

8. Divide decimal numbers. 

Computation with Fractions 

9. Add fractions and/or mixed numbers. 

10. Subtract fractions and/or mixed numbers. 

11. MultiDly fractions and/or mixed numbers. 

12. Divide fractions and/or mixed numbers. 

Percents 

13. Find a percent of a given whole number. 

14. Find what percent one whole number is of another whole number. 

- 4 - 
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CONCEPTS 

Concepts of Order and Magnitude 

15. Order unit fractions or decimal numbers. 

16. Identify the place value of a digit In a given number. 

17. Select the most appropriate unit of measure for a given task. 

Concepts of Mathematical Equivalents 

18. Convert fractions, decimals, and percents to equivalents. 

19. Find equivalent linear measures (English, metric). 

20. Find equivalent measures of weight (mass) and capacity (English, 
metric) . 

Concepts of Numeric Representations 

21. Identify the numeric form of a given whole number written in words. 

22. Name a ratio given two quantities. 

23. Identify the fractional equivalent of the shaded portion of a given 
pictorial representation. 

Concepts of Geometric Properties 

24. Recognize a given pair of lines as parallel, perpendicular, or 
intersecting. 

25. Find the perimeter of a common geometric figure (triangle, rectangle, 
square, circle). 

26. Find the area of a common geometric figure (triangle, rectangle, 
square, circle). 

PROBLEM SOLVING 

Problem-Solving Techniques 

27. Identify the correct number sentence to solve a problem. 

28. Solve for the value of a variable in a given formula. 

29. Approximate a reasonable answer to a given problem. 

Problem-Solving Using Tables. Graphs. Charts and Maps 

30. Read and interpret a table, chart, or graph. 

31. Read and interpret a map drawn to scale. 

Problem-Solving Applications 

32. Solve a problem involving whole numbers. 

33. Solve a problem involving fractions. 

34. Solve a problem involving decimals. 

35. Solve a problem involving percents. 

36. Solve a problem involving time. 

37. Find the average of a set of whole numbers. 
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Basic Hrltinq Skills In the Language Arts Test 

In Identifying the content of the language arts portion of the proficiency 
test, members of the Language Arts Committee acknowledged that the language 
skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing are all very Important 
tools In the study of language arts. Given the constraints of testing, 
however, and given the fact that read'.ng would be assessed separately, the 
Committee determined that the proficiency test of language skills would 
concentrate on wri t 1 ng . For that reason , they t 1 t 1 ed the 1 anguage arts 
assessment "Basic Hrlting Skills In the Language Arts". 

The test was designed to assess writing ability as well as related language 
skills In the broad domains of Mechanics of Written Expression, Composing and 
Organizing Skills, and Library Skills for Writing Tasks. Accordingly, the 
test consisted of two parts: 

• an exercise requiring each student to write a passage based on 
personal experience, and 

• 36 multiple-choice questions. 

Students were given 25 minutes to complete the writing exercise and 45 minutes 
to answer the 36 multiple-choice questions. 

Following Is the list of objectives Identified for Inclusion on the 
multiple-choice test of basic writing sKUls In the language arts. 

MECHANICS OF WRITTEN EXPRESSION 

1. Use correct capitalization In a sentence. 

2. Use correct spelling for basic English vocabulary words. 

3. Use correct punctuation In a sentence. 

4. In connected discourse, recognize and correct errors of usage and/or 
grammar . 

COMPOSING AND ORGANIZING SKILLS 

5. Use language appropriate for the writer's purpose and audience. 

6. Arrange Information and ideas In appropriate sequence. 

7. Recognize and group related ideas to achieve unity in a passage. 

8. Identify and use appropriate words and phrases to make transitions in 
written expression. 

LIBRARY SKILLS FOR WRITING TASKS 

9. Demonstrate dictionary skills. 

10. Use reference materials to locate information for a given writing 
task. 
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Reading Test 



The reading portion of the proficiency test Is called the "Degrees of Reading 
Power" (DRP). The test Is designed to measure a student's ability to process 
and understand nonflctlon English prose passages written at different levels 
of difficulty or readability- The test Identifies the hardest prose that a 
student can read with comprehension. 

The test measures a student's reading ability on an absolute scale. Just as a 
person's height and weight can be measured accurately without reference to how 
tall or heavy any other person Is, so can reading ability be measured by 
determining on the prose difficulty scale the hardest text that can be read 
with comprehension. 

The earlier form <PA-3) of the test consisted of 14 nonflctlon prose passages 
on a variety of topics. Each passage contained about 300 words and asked 
seven questions. Students were given 75 minutes to answer the 98 questions. 
In the present form (PB-6) of the test, the number of passages has been 
reduced to 11, and the students are given 65 minutes to answer the 77 
questions. The passages are arranged In order of difficulty, beginning with 
very easy material and progressing to very difficult material. Test Items are 
formed by the deletion of selected words In each passage. Each deleted word 
Is Indicated by an underlined blank space. Five response options are provided 
for completing each blank. 

The Items are designed so that the text of the passage must be read and 
understood. All the response options fit the blank space: that Is, each one 
makes a grammatically correct and logically plausible sentence If the sentence 
Is considered In Isolation, However, only one response fits or Is plausible 
when the surrounding context of the passage Is considered. Therefore, to 
determine the right answer, students must understand the text surrounding the 
sentence. If the text Is understood, then the one correct answer will be 
obvious. 

The deleted words and the response options are always easy or common words, no 
matter how difficult the passage. Thus the test Items become more difficult 
only with respect to the difficulty of the text In the passages. The response 
options are kept at an easy level In order to assure that answering questions 
correctly depends on understanding the surrounding prose In the passage. In 
addition, all the Information that Is needed to answer the questions Is 
provided In the text of the passages, thus making It more certain that the 
test measures reading ability, and not prior Information that some students 
may have and others may not. 

Since a student's score on the test Is an Indication of the most difficult 
prose reading material which that student can comprehend, the Information can 
be used by teachers to select mater 1 al s for 1 nstruct Ion and 1 ndependent 
reading assignments which are of an appropriate difficulty level for that 
student. 
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III. TEST DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES 



For each of the skills Identified for Inclusion on the proficiency test, the 
content area committees established guidelines concerning the types, numbers, 
and difficulty level of Items to be used to measure the skill. National 
Evaluation Systems was responsible for providing a set of test Items meeting 
those specifications from which two parallel forms of the mathematics and 
language arts tests could be constructed. The College Board was responsible 
for providing a set of Items for the reading test. 

All language arts and mathematics test Items were developed specifically for 
the Connecticut Basic Skills Proficiency Test. Test Items were reviewed by 
committee members three times during the test development process — twice prior 
to the pilot test and once afterward to examine the pilot test results. Test 
Items were added, deleted, or revised based upon committee recommendations 
throughout the test development process. Reading Committee members 
participated In a review of test Items which had previously been extensively 
field-tested by the College Board of New York. The next section (Pilot 
Testing) will describe the procedures used In October 1979 to create Forms A 
and B and those used In October 1981 and 1982 to create Forms C and D. 

Pilot Testing 

In October 1979 a pilot test consisting of 148 test Items In mathematics and 
112 test Items In language arts was administered to a sample of tenth-grade 
students In 32 representative ConnectKiut schools. A review of pilot-test 
results by the Mathematics, Language Arts, Test Bias, and Psychometrlcs 
Committees resulted In a final Item pool containing enough Items to construct 
two parallel forms (Forms A and B) of the mathematics and language arts 
tests. Form A was administered In March 1980 and again In October 1980. (For 
a more detailed description of the pilot-test procedures, see the Summary 
Report of the 1979-80 Connecticut Ninth-Grade Proficiency Test.) 

In the fall of 1981, test Form B in both Language Arts and Mathematics was 
administered along with a set of pilot Items. Form B In Language Arts was 
administered with 20 different sets of 6 pilot Items. Form B In Mathematics 
was administered along with twenty different sets of 10 pilot Items. In this 
testing design. Form B Is an anchor test Into which 120 experimental language 
arts Items and 200 experimental mathematics Items are Imbedded. Each version 
of the tests was administered to approximately 2,000 students. 

In October 1982, the same design was used to test an additional 200 
experimental mathematics Items (20 sets of 10 Items) and 140 experimental 
language arts Items (20 sets of 7 Items). (NOTE: Experimental Items were 
administered to ninth-grade students only.) 

The major purpose of this design was to construct two new forms of the tests. 
Form C and Form D, for both language arts and mathematics. Test Forms C and D 
will have the following characteristics: 

• Test Forms C and D are to have the same number of Items as Form B 
(I.e., 36 Items In language arts; and 65 Items In mathematics); 
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• Test Forms C and D are to be equal in difficulty to each other, a,id 
to Form B, at both the domain and total test level, and 

• Test Forms C and D are not to contain any overlapping Items. 

X^'<e psychometric procedures which were utilized to construct test Forms C and 
D focus primarily on the use of the one-parameter latent trait model. The 
construction of Form C was completed In the spring of 1983, and was used In 
the October 1983 and October 1984 test administrations. The construction of 
Form D was completed In 1984 and administered In October 1985. 

Setting the Statewide Level of Expected Performance (SLOEP) 

As soon as final test forms (A and B) had been established for each section of 
the March 1980 Ninth-Grade Proficiency Test, the State Department of Education 
began the process of setting standards for the test. EERA regulations 
mandated that a Statewide Level of Expected Performance (SLOEP) be established 
by January 1, 1980. Students whose scores fall below the statewide level of 
expected performance will be eligible for further diagnosis and. If necessary, 
remedial assistance to be provided by the local or regional school board. 

The State Department of Education's EERA staff met with the EERA Advisory 
Committee to determine the procedures to be used for setting standards on the 
Connecticut test. The State Department staff made a proposal, based upon 
consultation with the Psychometrlcs Committee, which recciimended using some 
combination of t*^e four most commonly used procedures for setting standards on 
multiple-choice tests: (a) Angoff method, <b) Nedelsky method, (c) Borderline 
Group method, and (d) Constrasting Groups method. The EERA Advisory Committee 
recommended the following two steps: 

t Use the Angoff and Nedelsky methods prior to January 1 to establish 
the expected levels of performance for the March 1980 test 
administration, 

• Use the Borderline :nd Contrasting Groups procedures after March 1980 
to validate the SLOEP (set In step 1) for future years. 

Angoff and Nedelsky procedures . Both the Angoff and Nedelsky approaches to 
standard-setting required the participation of subject-matter experts who know 
the capabilities and general performance levels of the student population and 
who are familiar with the curriculum In the school $• Four such groups of 
subject-matter experts, the majority of whom were teachers of ninth-grade 
students, participated as judges In the standard-setting process for the 
Connecticut mathematics and language arts multiple-choice tests. For each 
test, one group used the Angoff procedure and the other used the Nedelsky 
procedure. Both methods are designed to yield an estimate of the expected 
average score of a group of students with minimally acceptable performance. 
Estimates resulting from the use of these procedures were used to set the cut 
scores for the mathematics and language arts multiple-choice portions of the 
Connecticut ninth-grade test. (For a more detailed description of the 
standard-setting process, see the 1979-80 Summary Report.) 
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Setting standards for the Hrlting Exercise and the Reading Test <DRP) Involved 
two groups for each test. For the Hrlting Sample, two groups of committee 
members, acting as judges, read a set of 18 papers which had been previously 
scored using the holistic scoring method. The judges were asked to read each 
paper and to determine whether the writer (a) definitely needed remedial 
assistance, (b) definitely did not need remedial assistance, or (c) was on the 
borderline between needing remedial assistance and not needing It. After a 
brief training exercise In holistic scoring, each judge rated the papers. 
Judges' ratings were then compared with the actual scores those papers had 
been given when scored hoHstlcally. Based upon their ratings, the two groups 
of judges agreed that papers which had received a summed score of 2 or 3 
Indicated a need for remedial assistance. The State Department, therefore, 
recommended as the SLOEP for the writing sample a holistic score of 4. 

In reading, one group examined the passages In the DRP, asking themselves what 
the most difficult passage was which a ninth-grade minimally competent student 
could be expected to read with 75% comprehension. The other sub-group 
examined lists of textbooks, commonly used In English and social studies 
classes, and selected those textbooks which a minimally competent ninth-grade 
student could be expected to read. When the DRP ur.lt (score) corresponding to 
those textbooks was Identified, It was Identical to the DRP unit (score) of 
the passage Identified by the first group. The DRP unit (score) recommended 
by both reading sub-groups was 47. 

State Board approval . The State Department of Education recommended the 
adoption of the following Statewide Levels of Expected Performance: 62 
percent for Mathematics, 58 percent for Basic Nrlting Skills In the Language 
Arts, a holistic score of 4 fo^- Hrlting, and a DRP unit score of 47 for 
Reading. In January, 1980, the State Board of Education approved the 
standard-setting process and all four of the proposed Statewide Levels of 
Expected Performance. 
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IV. TEST ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING 



Test sessions were conducted by local teachers under the supervision of local 
test coordinators who had been trained by staff from National Computer Systems 
(NCS). A student who took all four subtests participated In approximately 
three and one-half hours of testing. In order to allow the school districts 
as much latitude as possible In adapting test administration to local 
conditions and student needs, local plans for administration of the Basic 
Skills Proficiency Test were acceptable If the following conditions were met 
for all students: 

• Session 1 (Writing Sample) occurred on October 17, 1985; 

• Basic Writing Skills In the Language Arts, Mathematics, and Reading 
occurred In any sequence sometime during October 15, 16, 17 and 18, 
1985; 

• All ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth graders in a district were 
tested on the same schedule; 

• Testing occurred during the regular school day In a classroom setting; 

• Testing allowed for a minimum of a five-minute break between each 
testing session; 

• No more than three testing sessions were administered In one-half 
day, and 

• Make-up sessions began on Monday, October 21 and were concluded by 
Thursday, October 24, 1985. The last three above conditions applied 
for all make-up sessions. 

At the conclusion of the make-up testing period, the tests and answer booklets 
were returned to NCS and organized in preparation for holistic scoring 
workshops and optical scanning and scoring. 

Scoring of the Language Arts and Mathematics Tests 

The mathematics and language arts multiple-choice tests were scored by NCS. 
The scores reported indicate the percent of Items answered correctly by 
students. Mathematics scores were reported for the total test and for three 
domains: Computation, Concepts, and Problem Solving. Likewise, language arts 
scores were reported for the total test and for three domains: Mechanics of 
Written Expression, Composing and Organizing Skills, and Library Skills for 
Writing Tasks. 

Scoring of the Writing Sample 

The writing samples were scored by Connecticut English teachers using a 
technique known as the holistic scoring method. Holistic scoring is an 
impressionistic and quick scoring process that rates written products on the 
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basis of their overall quality. It relies upon the scorers' trained 
understanding of the general features that determine distinct levels of 
achievement on a scale appropriate to the group of writing pieces being 
evaluated. 

The major assumption upon which holistic scoring is based Is that the quality 
of a piece of writing should be judged on Its overall success as a whole 
presentation, rather than on the quality of Its component parts. Contributing 
to the rationale underlying holistic scoring Is evidence that: (1) no aspect 
of writing skill can really be judged Independently; (2) teachers can 
recognize and agree upon good writing when they see It regardless of how they 
describe writing ability, and (3) teachers will rate pieces of writing In much 
the same way regardless of any discrepant views they might hold about how 
particular components of writing should be weighed. 

The procedure for holistic scoring Is specific to the complete set of writing 
samples on a given topic that a group of scorers has been asked to evaluate. 
That is, the scoring scale is based on the range of ability reflected in the 
particular set of writing samples being assessed. 

Preparatio n for scoring . Prior to the training/scoring sessions, a committee 
consisting of Connecticut State Department of Education (CSDE) personnel, 
representatives of the Connecticut Council of Teachers of English (CCTE) and 
the Connecticut Heads of English Departments (CHED), two Chief Readers and 
project staff from Measurement Inc. of Durham, North Carolina, met and read a 
substantial number of essays drawn fjcom the total pool of essays to be 
scored. Approximately 60 essays were selected to serve as "range-finders" or 
"markers", representing the range of achievement demonstrated in the total set 
of papers. Copies of those range-finders served as training papers during the 
scoring workshops which followed. Each range-finder was assigned a score 
according to a four-point scale, where 1 represents a poor paper and 4 
represents a superior paper. 

Scoring workshops . During the month of November, eight holistic scoring 
workshops were held in two different locations in the state. Attendance at 
these scoring workshops totaled 246 teachers. A Chief Reader and two 
assistants (table leaders) were present at every workshop in addition to 
representatives of the CSDE, the CCTE , and the CHED. Each workshop consisted 
of a training session and a scoring session. Any teacher with at least two 
years of prior scoring experience had the option to self-train under the 
supervision of the table leaders. The training of all other teachers was 
conducted separately by the Chief Reader. 

The general procedure for a training session is described below. 

• Each training paper (range-finder) was studied in turn and 
trial-scored by all scorers. Scoring judgments were independent, 
quick, and immediate, and were based on the scorer's overall 
impression of the paper. No fractional points on the score scale 
(1-4) were permissible. 
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• After all scorers had scored the first four training papers, their 
judgments were compared to the score assigned during the 
range-finding process. Any discrepancies were discussed. Through 
repeated discussions on succeeding training papers, scorers came to 
identify and Internalize these features of written composition that 
distinguish the papers along the established range. This "holistic" 
process obviates the need to articulate explicitly the specific 
criteria that separate one score point from the next. 

• Scorers were "calibrated" by ascertaining that they were making 
judgments consistent with one another and with the Chief Reader/table 
leaders. Discussions about papers continued until agreement was 
reached on the scores of the training papers. 

Once teachers were calibrated, actual scoring of the writing exercises 
occurred. Each paper was read independently by two different scorers; that 
Is, the second reader did not see the score assigned by the first reader. The 
Chief Reader was responsible for adjudicating any disagreement of more than 
one point between the judgments of the two scorers as well as any score in 
combination with a zero score. In another words, discrepancies of one point 
between scores (e.g., 4 and 3, 1 and 2, 2 and 3) were acceptable, but larger 
discrepancies (e.g., 2 and 4, 3 and 1, 1 and 4, as well as 0 and 1 , 2, 3, or 
4) had to be resolved by the Chief Reader. Once a paper was assigned two 
acceptable scores, the two scores would be summed in the computerized scoring 
process to produce the final score for each student. The possible scale of 
summed scores ranged from a low of 2 to a high of 8. 

Understanding the holistic scores . Examples of actual student papers which 
are representative of the scoring range for the Connecticut proficiency test 
will assist the reader In understanding the statewide standard set for the 
writing sample and in interpreting the test results. Sample papers 
representing four different holistic scores are presented in the Appendix. 
Note that the process of summing the scores assigned by the two readers 
expands the scoring scale to account for "borderline" papers. A paper which 
receives a 4 from both scorers (for a total score of 8) is likely to be better 
than a paper to which one reader ass:igns a 4 and another reader assigns a 3 
(for a total score of 7). In addition, it should be emphasized that each of 
the score points represents a range of student papers— some 4 papers are 
better than others. 

A score of zero (0) was assigned to student papers in certain cases. A score 
of 0 indicates that a paper is not scorable and, therefore, that the student's 
writing skills remain to be assessed. The cases in which a score of 0 was 
assigned were as follows: 

• responses that merely repeated the assignment 

• illegible responses 

• blank responses 

• responses in languages other than English 
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• responses that failed to address the assigned topic In any way 

• responses that were too brief to score accurately, but which 
demonstrated no signs of serious writing problems (for example, a 
response by a student who wrote the essay first on scratch paper and 
who failed to get very much of it recopied) 

Both readers had to agree that a paper deserved a 0 before this score was 

assigned. If the two readers disagreed, the Chief Reader arbitrated the 

discrepancy. Papers which were assigned a score of 0 were not included in 
summary reports of test results. 

Scoring of the Reading Test 

The reading test was scored by the College Board of New York. The scores 
reported are the DRP unit scores. These scores Identify the difficulty or 
readability level of prose that a student can read with comprehension. This 
makes it possible to match the difficulty of written materials with student 
ability. These scores can be better interpreted by referring to the 
readability levels of some general reading materials as shown below: 

• Sports Section - local daily newspaper - 58 DRP Units 

• Fiction Section - general interest magazines - 45 DRP Units 

• Business Section - local daily newspaper - 73 DRP Units 

A much more extensive list of reading materials is contained and rated in the 
booklet Readability Report . 

The conversion between DRP unit scores and raw scores can be made from the 
tabled values in the Degrees of Reading Power Users Guide , pp. 26-28. 

A new conversion scale was used during 1985 for the DRP. Since the 
Proficiency Test was first administered, in 1980, it has included a reading 
section scored on a scale set by the College Board. The Department of 
Education received notice that the College Board was changing its conversion 
scale for the 1985 test. This change was the result of College Board's 
continuing research and development of the DRP. The effect of the change was 
to make it necessary for students to correctly answer more questions in order 
to score at or above the state's minimum reading standard. Thus, the 
department recommends that reading scores not be compared with previous years' 
reading scores. 
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V. OCTOBER 1985 PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 



Test results are reported In three wavs: statewide, by type of community and 
by district. 

Statewide Test Results 

Table 1 summarizes the statewide results of the October 1985 Basic Skills 
Proficiency Test for ninth-grade students In each of four subject areas. 

TABLE 1 



CONNECTICUT BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS! OCTOBER 1985 
STATEWIDE SUMMARY REPORTS GRADE 9 
ALL DISTRICTS 



SUBJECT/DOMAIN 



AVERAGE 
PERCENT 
CORRECT 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 
SCORED 



STUDENTS AT OR 
ABOVE SLOEPK 
NUMBER PERCENT 



tUTHDUTXCS 



OGHIVTATZGN 
CONCEPTS 
PRODLEM-nLVING 
TOTAL 



14.(»{ 



36»475 32»941 90,3?; 



UNQUA6E MTS 



NECHANZC9 
C0HP03IN6 
LIBRARY 
TOTAL 



90.B;; 

05.4;; 

92.3^ 

09.0;: 



13. 

16.1;; 

14.6;; 

12. 



36»439 35»136 96.4X 



MRITING SAMPLE 



AVERAGE 
HOLISTIC SCORE 

5.5 



1.4 



35»7S9 33»262 92. 9X 



AVERAGE DRP 
UNIT SCORE 



READING 



64 



36»407 34»604 95.3;; 



« MATHEMATICS SLOEP ■ 62;; 
LANGUAGE ARTS SLOEP ■ 
HRITING SLOEP ■ 4 
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Mathematics , In mathematics, 32,941 or 90,3% of the students taking the test 
scored at or above SLOEP. Statewide, Connecticut students achieved an average 
score of 82,2%; that Is, 54 of the 65 Items were answered correctly. Students 
did best In problem solving (87.8%), followed by computation (83.2%) and 
mathematical concepts (74.3%). 

Basic Writing Skills In the Language Arts . Basic writing skills In the 
language arts were measured with two separate tests. Students took a 
25-m1nute writing sample as well as a 36-Uem multiple-choice test. On ti.e 
multiple-choice test, 35,136 students, or 96.4% scored at or above SLOEP. The 
average score was 89.0%. It can be seen that students did best on 
multiple-choice test Items In library skills (92.3%), followed by mechanics of 
written expression (90.5%) and composing (85.4%). On the writing sample, 
33,262 students, or 92.9% were at or above SLOEP. The average score on the 
writing sample was 5.5 on a range of 2 to 8. 

Reading . In reading, 34,684 students, or 95.3%, scored at or above SLOEP. 
The average Degrees of Reading Power (DRP) unit score was 64. This translates 
to a DRP raw score of 67 out of 77 test Items. 

Figures 1-3 (pages 17-19) pictorial ly present the results In mathematics, 
language arts and writing for each of the five October test administrations. 
For each subtest (figures 1-3), the bar graph Indicates the percent of 
students at or above SLOEP for each test administration. The shaded area of 
each bar graph highlights the average growth In student achievement since 
1980. The line graphs display the average number or percent of Items answered 
correctly by all students for each t6st administration, with the SLOEP for 
each area tested represonted by the solid black horizontal line. The 1985 
reading results are presented In Figure 4 (page 20). Reading results from 
previous years are not presented since current scores are based on revised raw 
score to DRP conversion tables and are not directly comparable to past student 
performance. 

Principal Results 

t The percent of students at or above SLOEP is above 90 in each of the 
four subtest areas of the statewide proficiency test. 

t The 1985 average scores showed Improvement or remained the same from 
the previous year in mathematics, language arts and writing. 

• Mathematics showed the most Improvement over the previous year in the 
average score, although there continues to be an indication of 
greater need in mathematics. 

• The 1985 average score and percent of students at or above SLOEP in 
each of the four areas tested were substantially higher than the 
comparable figures for the 1980 administration. 

• Statewide, the percent of students at or above SLOEP varied no more 
than three-tenths of a percentage point in mathematics, language arts 
or writing, compared to last year's scores. 
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FIGURE 1 

COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE RESULTS FOR EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TES 

OCTOBER 1980 THROUGH 1985 ADMINISTRATIONS 

MATHEMATICS 
Student Achievement in Relation to the SLOEP^ 



Percent of students 
at or above SLOEP« 



74.6% 



1980 



Percent of students 
below SLOEP 



89.9% 



10.4% 



90.3% 




1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 




10.1% 



9.6% 



9.7% 



Average Percent of Items Correct 



100 — 
90 — 
80 
70 











76.1% 




74.2% 




75.9% 









81.6% 



81.9% 



62.2% 



SLOEP ^ 62% of total 
items correct 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 
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FIGURE 2 



COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE RESULTS FOR EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST: 

OCTOBER 1980 THROUGH 1985 ADMINISTRATIONS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
Student Achievement in Relation to the SLOEP^ 

96.3% 



90.8% 



91.3% 



Percent of students 
at or above SLOEP« 



1980 



1981 



92.2% 



96.2% 



96.4% 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 




Percent of students 
below SLOEP 















7.8% 



3.8% 



3.7% 



3.6% 



Average Percent of Items Correct 



100 
90 
80 
70 
60 







81.2% 




81.7% 




80.8% 

















88.5% 



88.9% 



89.0% 



SLOEP = 58% of toul 
items correct 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 
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FIGURE 3 



:OMPARISON OF STATEWIDE RESULTS FOR EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST; 
OCTOBER 1980 THROUGH 1985 ADMINISTRATIONS 



87.6% 



Ptrctnt of studtntii 
at or ibovt SLOEP* 



1980 



WRITING 

Student Achievement in Relation to the SLOEP^ 

9^1^ 93.2% 

91.4% 



92.5% 



1981 



1982 




1983 



1984 



92.9% 



1985 




izzr 

7.5% 



J I I 



P«rc«nt of atudcnU 

tMlow SLOEP 



1Z4% 



a6% 



5.6% 



6.8% 



7.1% 



Average Holistic Score 



ao 

7.0 
6.0 
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1 



1 
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'5.5 




5.5 



SLOEP a 4 on 1 scale 
from 2 to 8 



1980 
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1984 
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FIGURE 4 

STATEWIDE RESULTS FOR EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST: 

OCTOBER 1985 ADMINISTRATION 

READING 



99 — . 
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1965 




YEAR 



95.3% 



Percent of students 
at or above SLOEP 



SLOEP ■ 47 DRP units 



Percent of students 
below SLOEP 



4.7% 



This bar ehart llluetratee 
the average DRP unit 
eeore of etudente, state- 
wide. 

Reading results for previous years are not presented above since all current score reports 
are based on revised conversion tables. In order to compare student performance this year 
with student performance In 1984, the table below presents the data for both years using 
the current conversion scale and the prior conversion^ scale. 

% at or 







Raw Score 


Mean 


DRP Units 


Above SLOEP 




Number 


Mean 


Standard 


Prior 


Current 


Prior 


Current 


Year 


Students 




Deviation 


Scale 


Scale 


Scale 


Scale 


1985 


36,407 


67 


11.3 


72 


64 


96.7 


95.3 


1984 


38,468 


67 


10.7 


72 


64 


97.3 


96.1 



It is evident from this table that the mean raw score (i.a, the average number of correct 
items) has remained equal in both test administrations. It is also evident that the mean DRP 
Unit Scores are equal for the two years when the same scale is used The current scale, 
however, produces a consistently lower mean scora Similarly, the percent of students at 
or above SLOEP is approximately equal for the two years when the same scale is used. 
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Test Results bv Type of Community 



Tables 2 and 3 present data aggregated by Type of Community (TOO for each 
portion of the test. Connecticut school districts were classified according 
to six community types, as follows: 

TOC 1 - LARGE CITY - a town with a population of more than 100,000. 

TOC 2- - FRINGE CITY - a town contiguous with a large city, and with a 
population over 10,000. 

TOC 3 » MEDIUM CITY - a town with a population between 25,000 and 
100,000 and not a Fringe City. 

TOC 4 = SMALL TOWN (Suburban) - a town within an SMSA* with a population 
of less than 25,000, not a Fringe City. 

TOC 5 = SMALL TOWN (Emerging Suburban) - a town with a population of 
less than 25,000 Included In what was a proposed 1980 SMSA but 
not Included In a 1970 SMSA. 

TOC 6 - SMALL TOWN (Rural) - a town not Included In an SMSA, with a 
population of less than 25,000. 

For Tables 2 and 3, students attending Regional Vocational-Technical Schools 
have not been classified within the six TOCs but have been aggregated as a 
separate group. 

Principal Results 

• The performance of urban students (TOC 1) In 1985 Improved from the 
previous year in mathematics, language arts and writing. The 
percents of students at or above SLOEP also Improved since 1980 with 
the largest gain In mathematics (34.0% additional students at or 
above SLOEP). 

• With the exception of large cities (TOC 1) and Vocational-Technical 
Schools, there are relatively small differences in the average scores 
on the subtests among the remaining TOCs. 

• In TOC 1 , the average scores and the percents of students at or above 
SLOEP are below the respective statewide averages. 



*SMSA ("Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area") Is the U.S. Census Bureau 
definition of a metropolitan area. It Includes a central city (or "twin 
cities") of at least 50,000 people, and those contiguous towns that are 
socially and economically Integrated with the central city. There are 11 
SMSAs In Connecticut. The above classifications are based upon what were the 
proposed 1980 SMSAs. 
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TABLE 2 

,w-« «»*i!!S&RX,2? 8^*" SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 

FOR SIX TYPES OF COfflUNITIES, VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, AND STATE« OCTOBER 1985 

SCHOOL YEAR 1989-86 

1}A* appreprUta nor Manlngful to ata acroaa tha diffarwit taata and aU>taata baoauia of 

diffaranoaa In aoorlng m1ta> taat langtha and Stat«Mlda Larala of Expaetad Parforaanea (SLOEPs). 



m7T40ttTZC9 UNOIMOE ARTS HRZTINQ READINQ 



TYPE OF 

OGmUNXTY (TOC) 


Cow 


Cone 


Totil 
Mo«n }i 
Prob Gorraot 


At or 
Abovo 


nacn 


Co«p 


Totil 
Mo«n X 
Libr Cor root 


X At or 
Abovo 

9tJ0cr 


Mo«n 

Holistic 
Oooro 


X At or 
Abovo 

SLOCP 


Mo«n 

ORP 

Uilt 

Oooro 


X At or 
Abovo 

SLOCP 


Lirgtt City (1) 


74.5 


61.4 


70.7 


72.1 


73.9 


02. 0 


77.7 


06.1 


01.4 


90.3 


4.6 


O0.6 


50 


07.0 


Fringe City (2) 


05.7 


77.5 


90.4 


04.9 


94.0 


92.9 


07.0 


94.0 


91.3 


90.1 


5.0 


96.2 


67 


97.7 


Hmd\\m City (3) 


a3.4 


74.0 


00.1 


02.3 


91.5 


91.1 


06.1 


92.6 


09.6 


96.7 


5.5 


94.4 


64 


95.9 


Sdburbm Tom (4) 


a7.5 


ao.7 


91.6 


07. 0 


96.2 


93.0 


09.2 


95.2 


92.5 


90.0 


6.0 


97.2 


69 


90.2 


CMrgIng Sufeurbwi (S) 


M.O 


TO.a 


90 .0 


05.6 


95.0 


93.0 


00.1 


94.4 


91.9 


90.7 


5.0 


96.0 


67 


97.4 


Rural ToMi (6) 


a3.5 


76.4 


00.6 


03.2 


91.0 


91.2 


05.9 


92.3 


09.5 


96.7 


5.7 


95.1 


66 


96.0 


Vocational-Tttdv^ldl 
Schools 


70.6 


60.3 


03.5 


77.3 


06.6 


05.1 


70.9 


00.5 


03.6 


93.7 


4.0 


06.3 


60 


92.1 


Stat« 


a3.2 


74.3 


07.0 


02.2 


90.3 


90.5 


05.4 


92.3 


09. 0 


96.4 


5.5 


92.9 


64 


95.3 



TABLE 3 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS SCORED! OCTOBER 198S 
SCHOOL YEAR 1989-86 

TYPE OP 



OOttfJNITY CTOC) 


HATHEHATICS 


LANGUA6C ARTS 


URZTINB 


RCADINS 


* Largs City (1> 


5,131 


5,091 


4,990 


5,074 


Prings City (2) 


7,493 


7,491 


7,023 


7,404 


Hsdiw City (3) 

; 


0,149 


0,157 


0,106 


0,153 


Oiterban Tom (4) 


6,772 


6,760 


6,759 


6,765 


[CMrgIng Suburban (5) 


3,330 


3,336 


3,320 


3,337 


Rural TcMn (6) 


2,564 


2,570 


2,563 


2,553 


¥ocat1onal-Tselviical 

Schools 

I ■ 


3,036 


3,034 


3,020 


3,041 


{ 

istats 


36,475 


36,439 


35,759 


36,407 



Table 4 presents unduplicated counts of the total number and percent of 
students needing further diagnosis (and perhaps remedial assistance) In one or 
more subject areas. Table 4 displays the potential magnitude or remedial 
assistance at the ninth-grade level In Connecticut. The results are presented 
for the state as a whole, and then aggregated by TOC and vocational -technical 
schools. 

Principal Results 

• Of the 5,790 students, statewide. In possible need of remedial 
assistance, 3,711 (64.1%) fell below SLOEP on only one subtest. 

• Large cities (TOC 1) continue to have the highest percent of students 
who may be In need of remedial assistance (37.4%). However, the 
urban school districts have reduced this figure substantially since 
the beginning of the statewide proficiency testing In 1980. 



TABLE 4 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS BELON SLOEP ON ONE OR MORE 
SUBTESTS* BY STATE AND BY TYPE OF COMMUNITY (TOOMt OCTOBER 1985 

SCHOOL YEAR 1985-86 





NLteER OF STUDEKTS 
TAKING AT LEAST 
ONE SUBTEST 


BELOH SLOEP ON 
ONLY ONE SUBTEST 


BELCH SLOEP 
ON TWO OR 
nORE SUBTESTS 




TOTAL BELOH SLOEP 
ON AT LEAST 
ONE SUBTEST 






t y. 


t y. 




t y. 


STATE 


37»024 


3»711 


10.0 


2,079 


5.6 




5,790 


15.6 


TOC 1 


5»329 


i»ioe 


20 .0 


087 


16.6 




1,995 


37.4 


TOC 2 


7»574 


535 


7.1 


205 


2.7 




740 


9.6 


TOC 3 


0»292 


761 


9.2 


309 


4.7 




1,150 


13.9 


TOC 4 


6»O01 


360 


5.3 


117 


1.7 




477 


7.0 


TOC 5 


3»360 


222 


6.6 


76 


2.3 




296 


6.6 


TOC 6 


2>594 


216 


e.4 


117 


4.5 




335 


12.9 


VOCATIONAL* 

TECmZCAL 

SCHOOLS 


3»066 


507 


16.5 


20d 


9.4 




795 


25.9 



» THE TOC ZS BASED ON THE STUDBfT'S SCHOOL DZSTRZCT 
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Test Results bv District 



Table 5 (pages 25-27) presents a listing of test results by school districts 
and other schools. School districts are listed alphabetically, followed by 
regional school districts, endowed academies, and vocational-technical 
schools. The TOC designation In the second column Indicates the group with 
which each district or school has been classified on Tables 2, 3 and 4. 

Because the most valid comparisons for district scores are longitudinal within 
each district, the State Department of Education advises against making school 
district comparisons. The following cautions should also be noted: 

• The tests were not designed for normative purposes. 

• It Is not appropriate or meaningful to sum acr< ss the different tests 
and subtests because of differences In test length, scoring units, 
and SLOEPs. 

• It Is Inappropriate to compare districts solely on the basis of the 
percent of students scoring at or above the SLOEPs. These 
comparisons are Inappropriate since It Is Impossible to Identify, 
solely on the basis of the above Information, how the average student 
has performed In the districts being compared. Average scores and 
standard deviations provide more appropriate comparative Information 
on how well the average student Is performing, although many factors 
may affect the comparability of these statistics as well. 

• Test score comparisons with previous years should be performed at the 
total test score level and not at the domain score level. 

Participation Rate Results 

Table 6 (pages 30-32) presents the number of ninth-grade students In each 
district and the percents of students who participated In the proficiency test 
during the October 1985 statewide administration. The alphabetical listing of 
districts provides the following Information for each district: 

Column 1 The total number of ninth-grade students at the time of 

testing. 

Column 2 The number of ninth-grade students eligible for testing 

(I.e., excluding certain special education, bilingual, and 
ESL students). 

Column 3 The number of students tested but excluded from district 

summary data. 

Columns 4-7 The percents of ninth-grade students who received valid 
scores for each test based on the number of eligible 
students (I.e., column 2). 

Individual Student Report 

For each student tested, two copies of an individual student report were sent 
to the district, one for the student's file and one for the student's parent 
or guardian. An example Is provided In Figure 5 on page 33. 
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TABLE 5 

EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 
FOR CONNECTICUT SCHOOL DISTRICTS i OCTOBER 1989 

SCHOOL YEAR 1985-86 



NOTE' It U Mlthar approprUU nor Minlngful to sun acms th« cl1ffttr«nt tMts and Mi>tMt« bMMiitt of 
dlffttrcncM In soor)n0 units* tMt lengths and St«t«Ml(te L«v«Is of &qMot«d Pttrformtfm (SLOEPs). 



mTNCHATXCS UNfiUAOE AITTS HRmNO READINS 



DX5TRZCT 


IOC 




Cono 


Total 
Htm X 
Prob Corroot 


At or 
Abovtt 

8LDEP 




■4 1 


Coip 


TotAl 
Libr Correct 


^ At AM 

o *i or 


nKwi 

noxisiic 
9oor# 


A Ai Or 

AkMM 

AOOVv 


liil 


V At AM 

7i AX or 

ADOYo 
Ol AKD 


ANSONIA 


B 


B2*7 


72.9 


BB.O 


B1.7 


94 0 


93 

T9 


1 V 


B2 


,5 


92.0 


09.4 


M IE 
TO. 9 


K K 

9.9 


OA O 
tA. T 


63 


07 9 

▼7.7 


AVON 1 


4 


91 •B 


B6.3 


94.1 


90.9 


M 5 

TV .9 


93 


O 

1 T 


91 


•B 


96.3 


93.6 


OO 9 


6.9 


OO o 
▼▼.A 


73 


90 .B 


BERLIN 


4 


06.1 


77 .B 


90.0 


BB.O 




99 




BB 


»B 


9B.2 


91.6 


OO R 


9.0 


07 ^ 

▼7.1 


66 


A9 ^ 

97.1 


BETHEL 


4 


B9*B 


Bl.O 


93.0 


BB.4 


97 6 


94 


A 
■ V 


B9 


■0 


96.6 


93.1 


OO A 


K 7 


OA A 


69 




BUMHPXELO 


2 


B1*B 


69.4 


B7.2 


BO.O 


to 4 


90 




06 


.2 


90.9 


09. 0 


07 9 


K V 


OK A 


64 


07 41 
▼7 .A 


BOLTON Z 


4 


B5*0 


BO.B 


90.6 


B5.B 


100 0 


98 


o 

■ T 


09 


.0 


96.2 


93.5 


tO.* 


A A 


1AA A 


73 


1AA A 
100. 0 


BRANFORD 3 


4 


B3*l 


73 .B 


B9.7 


B2.7 




99 




00 


»6 


94.4 


91.5 




K A 

9. A 


Ol V 


69 


A 

▼o.o 


BRXDOEPORT 


1 


72.0 


Bfi.O 


75.6 


69.2 


7 


7A 

rO 


9 


74 


■0 


OB. 2 


70.5 


A7 A 


A K 
*.9 


70 K 

7t.9 


55 


04I A. 

Oa. A 


BRISTOL 


3 


ei,2 


71.9 


B7.1 


BO. 5 


09.6 


A9 

VT 


1 V 


04 


.4 


92.0 


00.3 


OK X 


K A 
9. A 


OA 41 
tA. A 


64 


OA A. 

tA.4 


BROOKFXELO 


4 


B7.7 


B3.B 


91 .B 


BB.O 


9B % 


9B 


A 
1 V 


90 


.3 


96.0 


93.5 


OO 1 
TT.X 


A. A 


07 A 

▼7.4 


67 


OE 9 
▼9.3 


BROOKLYN 


^ 


B2»9 


74.0 


B7.4 


B1.9 


TV . V 


9A 


A 
1 V 


04 


.2 


93.2 


00.6 


OA 7 


A A 

A.O 


Oft A 
70.9 


66 


A9 9 

97.7 


CANTON ^ 


4 


91.7 


B6.3 


94.1 


90.9 


100 0 


99 


|V 


90 


.3 


97.7 


93.0 


lAA A 


A 9 
A. A 


OA 7 

tA.7 


73 


Iw.O 


CHESHIRE 


2 


06.3 


BO. 2 


92.3 


06.6 


9S S 


9A 


a 
1 T 


00 


,2 


94.9 


92.5 


OO 9 
TT.E 


K O 
9.T 


OO 9 


71 


▼O.l 


■CLINTON 


5 


BB.B 


77 4 


BB.7 


B4.4 




90 


A 
1 V 


06 


.0 


91.9 


09. 0 


tO.O 


9. A 


OK 1 
79. A 


67 


A 

tO.O 


GOLCHESTER 


5 


06*4 


79.1 


92.2 


B6.3 


97 2 


91 


5 


03 


•0 


93.4 


09.1 


07 X 


K O 
9.T 


1AA A 


66 


OA 9 

tA.9 


COVENTRY 


4 


B3*2 


74 3 


B6.5 


Bl.B 




91 


A 


05 


.0 


92.2 


09.5 


OA A 


K A 

9.0 


AO 1 


64 


A4I A 

9E.9 


CRGTMELL 


4 


BO* 3 


76.1 


B9.0 


05.0 


93 7 


90 


j7 


06 


■B 


93.0 


09.0 


07 O 


K A 
9. A 


OA 7 
W.7 


67 


07 O 
77.7 


DANSURY 


3 


62.3 


75.7 


B7.6 


02.3 


A9 & 


90 


1 A 


05 


■0 


91.1 


00.0 


OK X 


K 7 
9.7 


T*.7 


64 


AA K 

94. B 


DARZB>4 


2 


92*9 


B6.1 


94.4 


91.4 




94 


1 A 


91 


»6 


96.2 


94.5 


OO 1 
TT.X 


A K 
A. 9 


OO K 
7¥.9 


76 


OO 1 
77. A 


DERBY 5 


5 


7B.7 


70.4 


B5.7 


70.7 


06.5 


93 


A 

1 V 


05 


»6 


92.4 


90.2 


OO A 
TT.U 


K 7 


07 1 
t7.X 


64 


AA A 
77.0 


EAST 6RANDY 


4 


90*3 


B2.B 


95.5 


B9.9 


100. 0 


94 


A 


09 


»2 


97.0 


93.2 


07 A 

yf .D 


A A 
A .A 


1AA A 

iw.u 


73 


07 A 

77. A 


EAST HADDAN 


5 


B6 •B 


77. B 


BB.6 


04.7 


90 A 


95 


7 


90 


»4 


93.2 


93.2 


M A 


A 1 
A. A 


lAA A 


71 


07 9 

77.5 


EAST HAMPTON 


5 


B6*9 


79.2 


90.6 


05.9 


95 1 


96 


1 w 


09 


,9 


96.5 


94.2 


100 A 


K A 


09 9 


66 


OK 9 
79. E 


EAST HARTFORD 


2 


BO .5 


72.1 


B7 .B 


BO. 6 


91 A 


A9 

VT 




B3 


»1 


90.3 


07.4 


OK A 






63 


A9 9 

97.7 


EAST HAVEN 


2 


75.2 


64.2 


B3.7 


75.0 


79 2 


90 


2 


B2 


i2 


09. 0 


07.1 


03 O 

T9. T 


9.^ 


OA A 
7U.O 


61 


09 A 

▼E.A 


EAST LYME 6 


4 


90.4 


B2.6 


92.2 


00.7 


96.4 


94 




BB 


»6 


95.1 


92.3 


07 A 
T« .D 


A A 
A.U 


OO 9 
77. A 


69 


07 O 
7/. 7 


EAST WINDSOR 


4 


B4.0 


73.9 


91.1 


03.5 


97.6 


92, 


2 


BB 


»9 


93.7 


91.3 


9A A 

TO .V 


R R 
9.9 


OA A 


71 


1AA A 


ELLINGTON 


4 


B2.7 


77.7 


91.1 


04.2 


95 3 


93 1 




B7 


,0 


94.4 


91.4 


100 A 

AW . V 


R A 
9.0 


OA A 
70.U 


69 


OO X 
77.3 


ENFIELD 


3 


B5.1 


77.1 


90.2 


04.5 


94 9 


93 1 


9 


BB 


.1 


94.7 


92.0 


90 9 

TO. T 


R A 
9. A 


07 A 
7/ .O 


71 


OO A 
77. A 


FAIRFIELD 


2 


B9*3 


Bl.l 


92 .B 


00.1 


90 1 


95, 


^ 


B9 


»0 


95.7 


93.5 


99 A 

TT.O 


A X 
A.* 


OA X 


69 


OO A 
77. U 


FARMIN6T0N 7 


4 


91.5 


B2.4 


94.4 


09.9 


9fi 9 


94i 


9 


91 


,6 


96.6 


94.1 


9S 9 


A A 
A . W 


07 V 

yf •A 


76 


M O 

TO. 7 


GLASTONBURY B 


4 


91.1 


B7.6 


94.0 


91.1 


90.6 


95, 


6 


91 


.0 


96.3 


94.1 


99.7 


6.6 


100.0 


73 


99.7 


6RANBY 9 


4 


B6.7 


79.6 


93.5 


B7.0 


99.1 


94, 


3 


91 


.2 


97.1 


93.0 


99.1 


6.7 


100.0 


76 


100. 0 


6REEWICH 


2 


B9.7 


B2.4 


93.7 


B9.0 


90.2 


94, 


6 


B9 


.1 


95.0 


92.9 


99.4 


6.2 


99.2 


73 


100.0 


6RISM0LD 10 


4 


B2.B 


69.0 


B4.1 


79.2 


09.7 


BB, 


9 


Bl 


»0 


00.7 


06.3 


97.7 


5.4 


90.7 


62 


94.2 


GROTON 


3 


B6.5 


76.1 


BO.B 


04.3 


92.2 


92, 


0 


07 


,7 


94.0 


90.9 


97.1 


5.6 


96.0 


67 


97.3 


GUILFORD 


4 


B6.0 


B3.5 


91.B 


B7.3 


95.9 


94, 


6 


B9 


.1 


95.4 


92.0 


99.3 


6.4 


99.6 


71 


90.5 


HAHDEN 


2 


B2.5 


73.6 


B7.2 


B1.6 


91.2 


90, 


4 


06 


,7 


92.4 


09.5 


96.5 


5.5 


93.6 


64 


97.1 


HARTFORD 


1 


75.5 


63.4 


BO.O 


7^.6 


79.1 


B2, 


1 


70 


,t 


07.5 


02.1 


92.1 


4.5 


79.2 


59 


09.7 


KILLIN6LY 11 


6 


7B.1 


73.3 


B2.7 


70. 3 


06.1 


06, 


6 


70 


.3 


06.5 


03.5 


90.1 


5.2 


09.6 


61 


93.6 


LEBANON 12 


6 


B7.B 


79.7 


B9.4 


06. 0 


94.9 


94, 


3 


06, 


9 


95.2 


91.0 


100.0 


5.7 


97.4 


73 


100.0 


LEDYARD 13 


4 


B6.B 


7B.4 


90.0 


05.5 


91.2 


92. 


9 


09 


i3 


94.4 


91.9 


90.2 


5.0 


92.9 


67 


97.4 


LITCHFIELD 


6 


B7.5 


BO .5 


91.0 


06.7 


95 .B 


92. 


6 


06 


»B 


94.0 


90.7 


90.9 


5.5 


90.4 


67 


95.7 


MADISON 


5 


B6.B 


BO. 3 


91.7 


06.6 


96.1 


95. 


3 


00, 


9 


95.1 


93.0 


99.6 


6.1 


96.1 


67 


96.5 


MANCHESTER 14 


3 


05.5 


73.9 


B9.0 


B3.3 


91.9 


92. 


0 


06, 


0 


91.0 


09.0 


97.0 


5.5 


95.6 


64 


96.0 


MERIDEN 


3 


BO. 9 


71.1 


B6.9 


BO.l 


BB.7 


91. 


4 


06, 


2 


91.5 


09.5 


97.7 


5.5 


94.5 


63 


96.1 


MIDDLETOm 15 


3 


B2.5 


70.2 


B7.5 


BO. 6 


90.2 


B9. 


4 


04, 


B 


92.0 


00.4 


95.7 


5.4 


93.3 


64 


96.5 


MZLFORD 


3 


B3.0 


75.4 


BB.4 


B2.7 


94.0 


92. 


0 


06, 


9 


93.9 


90.6 


90. 0 


5.0 


96.2 


69 


97.5 


MONROE 16 


4 


BO. 3 


B2.B 


91.6 


B7.9 


96.1 


96. 


6 


90, 


3 


95.0 


94.1 


99.6 


5.0 


94.9 


69 


96.5 


MONIVILLE 


4 


04.2 


79.3 


BB.9 


04.4 


92.0 


91, 


1 


03 


»B 


91.7 


00.5 


94.0 


5.4 


93.7 


66 


97.1 


NAUGATUCK 17 


2 


79.7 


70 .B 


B6.6 


79.5 


BB.2 


91, 


4 


06 


.2 


92.7 


09.0 


97.4 


5.0 


92.1 


66 


97.0 


NEH BRITAIN 


3 


B1.2 


69. B 


05.1 


79.2 


B7.B 


B7. 


0 


03, 


4 


91.0 


06.6 


94.2 


5.1 


91.1 


61 


90.9 
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TABLE 5 

EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 
FOR CONNECTICUT SCHOOL DISTRICTS' OCTOBER 1985 

SCHOOL YEAR 1985-86 



MTHBttTXCS UtNOUMe ARTS MtnNS REAOINB 



DISTRICT 


TOC 


COflp 


Cone 


Tot«I 7t At or 
MMn X Aboys 
Prob Corr^t 8L0EP 


Msch 


CoiiP 


ToUl 
L\br Correct 


X At or 
Abcnftt 

SLOEP 


MMn 
Holistic 
Soor« 


X At or 
Abov« 

StOEP 


MMn 
DRP 
Uhlt 
Soor* 


9C At or 
Abovtt 

SLOEP 


NEH CANAAN 10 


2 


92 .0 


06. 


6 


^.0 


91.7 


90.7 


97.2 


92.0 


97.1 


95.6 


100. 0 


6. 


4 


99.6 


76 


lOO.O 


NEH FAIRFIELD 


4 


06.6 


79, 


2 


90.9 


06. 0 


94.6 


93.7 


00.3 


93.6 


91.7 


90.2 


5. 


6 


97.7 


69 


90.2 


NEW HAVEN 


1 


72.6 


50. 


0 


77.3 


70.0 


70.0 


01.5 


75.5 


02.0 


79.6 


07.4 


4. 


5 


79.9 


56 


04.7 


NEHINGTrON 


2 


09.0 


02. 


9 


93.4 


00.0 


97.6 


94.5 


00.9 


96.0 


93.0 


99.4 




7 


93.0 


69 


99.4 


NEH LXINDON 


3 


77.3 


66. 


3 


01.0 


75.4 


00.7 


03.0 


79.0 


90.4 


03.5 


91.9 


4. 


6 


79.7 


61 


91.9 


NEH HILFORD 19 


5 


06.4 


77. 


0 


90.2 


05.0 


93.9 


95.1 


90.7 


96.2 


93.0 


100. 0 


5. 


0 


96.9 


69 


90.2 


NDHOtl 


5 


85.4 


70. 


2 


90.3 


05.0 


93.3 


92.5 


07.7 


93.4 


91.0 


95.9 


5. 


0 


93.2 


69 


95.6 


NORTH DRANFORD 


4 


e4.e 


75. 


2 


09.0 


03.7 


94.0 


92.9 


06.2 


93.3 


90.5 


97.4 


5. 


7 


96.7 


66 


97.4 


NORTH HAVEN 


2 


67.7 


76. 


6 


92.3 


06.1 


94.6 


94.0 


09.6 


95.0 


92.6 


90.7 


5. 


5 


95.5 


69 


99.1 


NORTH STONINQDON 20 


5 


09.5 


02. 


1 


91.0 


00.2 


97.0 


91.7 


07.4 


95.3 


90.9 


90.5 


5. 


0 


96.9 


67 


90.5 


NORMA LK 


3 


01.3 


69. 


6 


04.7 


79.1 


07.2 


07.1 


03.6 


09.5 


06.4 


94.4 


5 


.3 


92.7 


61 


90«6 


NORWICH 


3 


50.4 


57. 


9 


62.1 


59.6 


42.9 


75.2 


64.0 


96.4 


76.2 


05.7 


4. 


7 


100. 0 


60 


100. 0 


OLD SAYDROOK 


5 


05.9 


77. 


4 


91.1 


05.2 


93.3 


92.3 


07.0 


93.1 


90.6 


100. 0 


5. 


9 


100.0 


64 


95.9 


PUINFIELD 21 


6 


01.5 


70. 


4 


06.1 


79.9 


90.5 


90.0 


04.4 


91.6 


00.3 


97.1 


5 


.3 


94.3 


62 


95.6 


RUINVILLE 22 


4 


07.6 


79. 


6 


93.2 


07.2 


99.5 


94.9 


09.0 


95.0 


93.3 


100.0 


5 


.5 


94.7 


67 


97.6 


PLYNOUTH 


2 


01.5 


73. 


1 


09.1 


01.7 


95.0 


92.2 


09.4 


94.0 


91.7 


99.4 


5 


,7 


95.0 


67 


90.2 


PORTLAND 


5 


04.7 


01. 


2 


92.3 


06.3 


94.3 


93.9 


09.1 


95.1 


92.5 


100. 0 


5 


.0 


100.0 


67 


90.9 


nJTNAM 23 


6 


05.2 


77. 


7 


09.0 


04.6 


94.7 


90 .0 


03.9 


90.2 


00.2 


96.2 




.5 


95.5 


64 


96.1 


RIOGEFIELD 


5 


91.3 


05 


,4 


94.6 


90.7 


90.4 


96.7 


91.3 


97.9 


95.0 


lOO.O 


6 


.4 


99.4 


73 


99.7 


ROCKY HILL 


4 


05.1 


00 


,0 


90.9 


05.9 


95.0 


92.2 


07.2 


93.0 


90 .0 


90.2 


5 


.0 


97.6 


67 


97.6 


SEYMOUR 24 


5 


01.0 


72. 


9 


00.5 


01.3 


92.4 


92.2 


05.6 


92.5 


09.9 


97.6 


5 


.5 


94.0 


66 


96.2 


SHELTON 


3 


01.9 


73. 


2 


00.3 


01.6 


91.6 


92.9 


05.7 


92.5 


90.2 


97.9 


5 


.4 


91.5 


66 


97.6 


SmSBURY 25 


4 


91.5 


05 


,7 


94.6 


90.9 


99.2 


95.5 


91.1 


96.6 


94.2 


99.7 


6 


i6 


99.5 


76 


99.5 


SQMER8 


4 


00.7 


00 


,0 


^.0 


00. 0 


99.0 


93.9 


90.3 


95.4 


92.9 


100. 0 


5 


.5 


91.0 


71 


90.0 


S0UTHIN6T0N 26 


3 


05.2 


77. 


4 


91.1 


05. 0 


96.2 


94.2 


09.7 


96.2 


93.0 


99.6 


5 


.5 


96.0 


69 


90.7 


SOUTH HINDSOR 27 


2 


05.6 


77 


.6 


90.2 


04.9 


95.3 


92.6 


06.7 


94.5 


90.9 


90.7 


5 


,9 


95.7 


66 


97.3 


STAFFORD 20 


5 


06.3 


oo 


,4 


91.1 


06.3 


97.7 


94.1 


06.0 


93.5 


91.3 


90.5 


5 


.6 


93.3 


67 


97.7 


STAMFORD 


1 


00.4 


71 


,5 


04.7 


79.3 


03.5 


00.3 


03.9 


90.0 


07.3 


95.5 


5 


.4 


90.0 


63 


93.4 


STONINGTON 


4 


06.9 


79 


,7 


91.4 


06.4 


95.0 


92.9 


00.5 


94.1 


91.6 


90.9 


6 


.0 


97.4 


66 


97.9 


STRATFORD 


2 


03.0 


74 


,7 


09.4 


03.1 


92.7 


91.1 


05.0 


92.6 


09.3 


96.9 


5 


.3 


94.0 


64 


96.0 


9UFFIELD 29 


4 


02.7 


76 


,4 


09.4 


03.2 


90.2 


92.4 


90.3 


95.9 


92.4 


99.3 


6 


.1 


90.6 


67 


97.2 


THOMASFQN 


4 


79.7 


71 


,4 


07.4 


OO.O 


96.1 


09.6 


06.0 


91.3 


09.0 


96.1 


5 


.5 


96.1 


66 


97.4 


THOMPSON 


6 


02.9 


76 


>6 


90.0 


03.9 


94.1 


94.0 


09.0 


93.7 


92.5 


100. 0 


5 


,9 


90.0 


66 


99.0 


TOLLAND 


5 


07.5 


03 


,7 


90.0 


07.6 


96.3 


94.0 


09.3 


94.3 


92.4 


90.1 


5 


,7 


96.3 


71 


90.0 


TORRINGIPON 


3 


07.2 


00 


.0 


91.1 


06.7 


96.0 


93.2 


90.3 


95.3 


92.6 


90.7 


5 


.6 


96.2 


67 


97.0 


TRUMBULL 30 


2 


90.7 


02 


.2 


93.2 


09.1 


97.0 


94.5 


90.4 


95.6 


93.3 


99.3 


6 


.1 


90.0 


73 


99.0 


VERNON 31 


3 


03.3 


76 


.1 


00.3 


03.0 


91.9 


91.6 


07.0 


91.6 


09.9 


95.6 


5 


.5 


93.2 


64 


94.9 


HALLXNGFORD 32 


3 


03.7 


70 


.2 


07.0 


01.2 


93.1 


90.9 


05.2 


91.4 


00.9 


97.2 


5 


.4 


91.6 


66 


96.0 


HATERBURY 33 


1 


73.6 


57 


.5 


77.3 


70.2 


60.5 


03. 0 


77.3 


05. 0 


01.4 


09.7 


4 


.4 


76.2 


50 


05.6 


HATERFORD 


4 


05.6 


77 


.0 


09.4 


04.7 


90.0 


91.7 


07.0 


92.5 


90.5 


90.0 


5 


.6 


95.6 


69 


90.0 


HATERTCM4 


2 


05.9 


74 


.1 


90.7 


04.1 


97.5 


93.6 


07.7 


95.1 


91.0 


90.9 


5 


.1 


91.0 


66 


90.9 


MESTBROOK 


6 


07.4 


78 


.2 


92.5 


06.5 


90.2 


92.9 


00.2 


95.0 


91.9 


90.2 


5 


,7 


90.2 


71 


lOO.O 


MEST HARTFORD 34 


2 


09.5 


03 


,9 


92.7 


09«0 


97.3 


94.0 


90.3 


95.4 


93.0 


99.0 


6 


.3 


90.5 


69 


97.3 


HEST HAVm 


2 


77.4 


67 


.0 


01.4 


75.7 


79.7 


09.9 


05.4 


90.4 


00.4 


96.2 


5 


.3 


93.4- 


61 


92.0 


HESTON 


5 


09.9 


05 


.2 


94.6 


90.2 


97.5 


96.5 


91.7 


96.6 


94.0 


100.0 


6 


.2 


90.3 


73 


99.2 


HESTPORT 


3 


90.3 


04 


,9 


93.1 


09.7 


90.0 


96.1 


92.3 


96.4 


94.0 


lOO.O 


6 


.3 


99.3 


73 


90.0 


HETHERSFIELD 35 


2 


07.1 


OO 


.7 


91.4 


06.0 


94.1 


93.1 


07.6 


93.4 


91.2 


97.4 


5 


.6 


95.6 


69 


97.0 


HILTON 36 


4 


91.2 


04 


.4 


^.2 


90.3 


99.2 


96.5 


91.4 


97.4 


94.0 


100. 0 


6 


.1 


90.9 


73 


99.2 


HINDHAM 37 


6 


74.7 


66 


.3 


01.9 


74.0 


77.1 


06.0 


03.1 


00.5 


05.9 


90.6 


5 


.3 


00.9 


61 


07.5 


HINDSOR 


2 


06. 0 


00 


.6 


91.2 


06.2 


96.5 


91.6 


09.3 


94.3 


91.3 


90.0 


5 


.5 


96.5 


69 


97.9 


HINDSOR LOCKS 


4 


05.3 


79 


.5 


91.7 


05.9 


94.6 


91.2 


00.4 


95.5 


91.1 


90.0 


5 


.4 


95.2 


69 


97.6 


HOLCOTT 3S 


2 


02.0 


72 


.4 


00.1 


01.6 


91.0 


92.3 


05.3 


92.3 


09.0 


97.7 


5 


.5 


97.3 


64 


96.4 
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TABLE 5 

EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 
FOR CONNECTICUT SCHOOL DISTRICTS < OCTOBER 1989 

SCHOOL YEAR 1989-86 



HMUBIATXCS 



LANouME Airrs 



HRXTINO 



REAOINB 













Tot«I 


X At or 
















HMn 




















Tot«I 


X At OP 




X At OP 


ORP 


X At OP 


DISTRICT 










Hmh X 


Abovo 








HMn X 


Abovo 


Holistic 


Abovo 


Uhlt 


Abovo 


TOC 




Cone 


» — ■ 

rTOO 


Coprttct 


StOEP 


Noch 




Libp 


Corroet 


SIOEP 


Soor* 


SLOEP 


SooPtt 


SLOEP 


RCOIDN I 39 


6 


07.0 


00.4 


91.4 


06.9 


100.0 


94.3 


69.1 


93.5 


92.3 


100.0 


6.2 


96.2 


69 


100. 0 


RE02DN IV 40 


6 


00.6 


00.7 


91.3 


07.2 


95.3 


92.5 


67.4 


94.0 


91.0 


97.7 


6.0 


90.5 


67 


95.4 


RCOlDN V 41 


4 


00.7 


63.1 


93.0 


00.6 


97.9 


95.5 


91.0 


96.9 


94.2 


99.7 


6.1 


90.5 


76 


100.0 


REOIOH VI 42 


6 


05.3 


77.1 


91.6 


05.2 


100.0 


90.7 


85.6 


90.2 


88.6 


90.5 


5.2 


100.0 


69 


100.0 


RCOIGN VII 43 


6 


O6.0 


60. 6 


91.6 


06.4 


96.3 


92.5 


88.1 


94.6 


91.4 


90.0 


6.0 


99.4 


69 


99.4 


REOION VIII 44 


5 


63.9 


79.0 


90.3 


64.7 


94.2 


92.5 


88.6 


93.4 


91.4 


90.1 


5.0 


90.6 


67 


96.2 


REGION XX 45 


4 


91.0 


63.3 


92.6 


69.6 


90.1 


95.1 


69.3 


96.2 


93.2 


99.4 


6.5 


100.0 


73 


90.7 


REGION X 44 


5 


05.5 


76.4 


90.4 


64.6 


95.4 


93.3 


67.4 


94.6 


91.5 


90.7 


5.5 


90.7 


66 


95.5 


REGION XI 47 


6 


01.5 


75.9 


69.4 


62.7 


00.2 


90.9 


66.3 


90.5 


69.2 


9O.0 


5.4 


94.1 


66 


lOO.O 


REGION XII 40 


6 


07.* 


03.0 


91.5 


67.7 


90.9 


93.4 


88.6 


94.0 


92.0 


90.9 


6.5 


100.0 


73 


M.O 


REGION XIII 49 


5 


06.6 


75.9 


90.5 


64.6 


90.3 


93.0 


64.3 


91.6 


69.6 


90.3 


5.0 


99.2 


66 


90.3 


REGION XIV 50 


4 


07.0 


77.0 


69.1 


65.3 


96.4 


95.2 


88.3 


95.6 


92.6 


99.3 




99.3 


67 


9^.3 


REGION XV 51 


4 


«.9 


79.2 


90.3 


65.5 


95.0 


93.7 


88.9 


94.0 


92.2 


97.3 




99.1 


69 


90.6 


REOION XVII 52 


6 


05.9 


61.7 


92.6 


67.0 


90. 0 


93.6 


88.6 


95.2 


92.2 


90.7 




91.0 


69 


90.6 


REOION XVIII 53 


6 


04.7 


76.9 


68.9 


63.9 


91.5 


92.3 


85.9 


93.0 


90.1 


90.0 




90.0 


69 


97.6 


NORHICH TREE ACONT 54 


3 


.03.0 


74.0 


66.6 


62.7 


91.4 


91.1 


64.5 


93.3 


69.2 


95.7 




93.3 


64 


94.5 


GILBERT SCHOOL 55 


6 


04.0 


76.3 


91.2 


64.3 


97.1 


93.6 


69.2 


95.7 


92.5 


99.4 




99.4 


67 


96.0 


HOODSTOCK ACOMY 56 


6 


06.2 


79.6 


91.3 


86.1 


97.4 


95.1 


90.5 


95.6 


93.5 


lOOrO 




90.7 


71 


90.0 


BOLLARD-HAVENS VT 57 


7 


79.1 


64.9 


63.7 


76.6 


09.0 


05.0 


62.4 


90.9 


85.7 


96.4 




06.3 


60 


96.0 


HMnr ABBOTT VT 50 


7 


70.0 


69.0 


62.9 


77.1 


69.3 


07.5 


64.0 


91.2 


d7.0 


9O.0 


1 


O6.0 


61 


93.4 


H H ELLIS VT 59 


7 


05.7 


75.3 


68.6 


63.7 


96.7 


91.4 


85.6 


93.1 


89.7 


100.0 




92.6 


66 


99.2 


ELI WITNEY VT 60 


7 


03.3 


66.4 


67.6 


60.5 


94.9 


69.3 


62.3 


90 .0 


67.1 


99.0 




00.7 


61 


94.4 


A I PRINCE VT 61 


7 


76.0 


61.9 


79.4 


73.1 


61.9 


60.0 


74.5 


07.3 


79.6 


90.3 




07. 0 


50 


07. 0 


HOHELL CHENEY VT 62 


7 


O0.7 


75.1 


66.0 


60.9 


69.5 


66.3 


60.2 


07.3 


64.3 


92.0 




91.6 


62 


93.5 


H C HILCQK VT 63 


7 


O0.5 


69.1 


05.5 


70.9 


69.7 


67.0 


01.3 


90.9 


85.6 


97.1 




96.6 


62 


94.1 


V3NAL VT 64 


7 


70.0 


69.0 


64.5 


77.9 


66.5 


64.7 


79.2 


05.0 


63.0 


96.0 




92.9 


60 


91.6 


E C GOODHIN VT 65 


7 


74.0 


62.5 


60.0 


73.0 


77.6 


70.5 


72.6 


61.9 


77.2 


64.5 




79.1 


50 


06.0 


NORHICH VT 66 


7 


03.1 


74.6 


69.7 


02.9 


93.7 


00.6 


62.9 


91.6 


67.2 


96.0 




90.2 


64 


97.7 


J K WRIGHT VT 67 


7 


71.2 


56.6 


73.9 


60.5 


66.4 


77.0 


70.5 


61.0 


75.5 


64.0 




69.6 


54 


79 0 


OLIVER HOLOOTT VT 60 


7 


04.2 


77.0 


00.5 


03.6 


96.1 


90.3 


64.9 


93.1 


69.0 


99.4 




95.4 


64 


90.1 


H P KAYNOR VT 69 


7 


76.0 


65.2 


03.7 


75.5 


83.5 


06. 0 


79.0 


69.5 


84.3 


94.6 




07.2 


60 


93.3 


HXNDHAH VT 70 


7 


70.3 


74.6 


07.2 


O0.4 


94.6 


05.1 


70.7 


90.6 


84.0 


95.7 




70.4 


62 


94.0 


DtlCTT O'BRIEN VT 71 


7 


76.6 


67.1 


O0.4 


75.2 


61.4 


05.0 


77.6 


67.7 


63.3 


93.6 




72.2 


60 


90.5 


PUTT VT 72 


7 


74.0 


66.0 


70.7 


74.2 


79.6 


64.3 


77.1 


67.1 


62.3 


92.1 




01.1 


56 


05.0 


ORASSO SOUTHEASTERN 73 


7 


79.3 


70.1 


04.4 


70.4 


88.0 


82.2 


72.1 


67.6 


79.6 


00. 0 




91.9 


61 


94.0 


E 0 aNHH SCHOOL 74 


6 


00.4 


63.7 
• 


91.6 


00.1 


91.6 


92.1 


00.6 


93.5 


91.1 


97.5 




96.9 


69 


96.2 
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POaTNOTES TD TABLE ff 



School dUtrloU thtt rmom\yd ftuctanU frem oth«r torn or mKooI districts ir« lUt«d 
b«l0Mi A (P) mmmrm thtt th* district Mnds Its sttidtfits to tuo or aor* school districts. 
(Sourotti PMdsr Pitt«mB/9chools V^rlfleitlon form, 1909) 



1 AVON RECEIVES STUDCNTS PROH HARTPORDfP). 

Z BOLTON RECEIVES SIUDENTS PRGH HILL1N6T0N(P). ^ 

3 BRANPORB RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH HARTPORD(P). 

4 CANTON RECEIVES STTUDCNrs PROM HARTPORD(P). 

8 DERBY RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM ANSaNU(P)> NEH HAVEN(P)> GKPORD(P) AND SHELTON(P). 

6 EAST LYME RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM SALBI(P), 

7 PAHMINffrON RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM HARTPORD(P). 

e 6LASTYMURY RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM EAST HARTPORD(P)> HARTPORD(P)> ROCKY HILL(P)> HETHERSPIELO(P)» MANCHSSTERCP) 
AND MARLB0R0U6H(P)t 

9 ORANBY RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM HARTPORD(P)> SUPPIELO AND HINDSOR UXKS(P). 

10 6RISH0LD RECEIVES SIUDENTS PROM CANTERBURY! P)> LISBON! P) AND VOLAJNTOHNCP). 

11 KILLIN8LY DECEIVES SIUDENTS PROH BROOKLYN(P)» CANTERBURY! P)> EASTPORD(P)> ORIW0LD(P)» PU1NPIELD(P)» STERLIN6(P)» 

VOLUm»HfP)» H00DSTOCK(P)> POMPRrrfP)> FUTNAH(P) AND THOHPSON(P). 

12 LEBANON RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH ANDOVER(P)> GOLCHESTER(P)> OOUMIA(P)> PRAMCLIN(P)» HEBRON! P)» HARLfiOROUGHCP) AND 

SALEMfP). 

13 LEDYARD RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH EAST LYNE(P)> OR0TO4fP)> HQNrVILLE(P)» NEH L0NOON(P)» PRESTQN(P)> STONINSTaNC P ) > 

HATERPORDfP)» NORTH STONlNBTONf P)> BRI9H0LDfP)> PRAWLINCP). NORHICH(P)> OLD LYHE(P)> SPRAOUE(P) AND LEBANONCP), 

14 MANCHESTER RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH HARTfORDfP). 

15 MIDDLETOm RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH CL2NrON(P)> tROrNELL(P)> DURHAM! P)» EAST HAHPTOKPly OUILPORD(P)> 

OLD SAYBROOK, PORTLANDfP)» ESSEXfP)> DEEP RZVERfP)» MADIS0N(P)» CHESTER(P) AND HAODAM(P). 

16 MONROE RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH BRXDBEPORTf P)» OXPORD(P)» NENTOM^fP) AND REGION KVI. 

17 NAUGATUCK RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH BEACON PALLSfP), 

Id NEH CANAAN RECEIVES STUDBfTS PROH DANDURY(P)> DARIEN(P)> PAIRPIELD(P)» STAHPORD(P)» HILPORD(P), MONROE(P) AND 
SHELTON(P), 

19 NEH MILPORD RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM SHERMAN(P). 

20 NORTH SPONINQTON RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM VOLUNFOmfP). 

21 PUZNPIELO RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH STERLlNBfP). 

22 PUINVILLE RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH HARTPORD(P), 

23 PUTNAM RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM POHPRETfP). 

24 SEYMOUR RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM BEACON PALLS(P) AND OKPORD(P). 

25 SIHSBURY RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH HARTPORD(P), 

26 SOUTHZNBTON RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH N0I BRITAlNfP)* HOLOOmP)* BRISTOL(P)» PLYMOUTTKP) AND BERLINCPK 

27 SOUTH HINDSOR RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM HARTPORD(P), 
20 STAFFORD RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH UIXQN(P). 

29 SUPPIELO RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH AVQNf P)» BLOOHPIELD(P)» CANTON(P)> EAST 6RANBY> B4PIELD(P), GRAWY* HARTPORD(P)> 

SIMSBURY» HXNDSORCP)» HINDSOR LOCKS(P) AND PARMINGTONCP). 

30 TRUMBULL RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH BRIDOEPORTC P)» MGNROE(P)» SHELTON(P) AND STRATPORD(P). 

31 VERNON RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH EAST HINDSOR(P)» ELLINGTON(P)» MAHCHESTER(P)» SOMERS(P)> SOUTH HINDSOR(P)> 

STAPPORDfP)» TOLLAND(P)» BOLTON(P) AND UNION(P). 

32 HALLINGFORD RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH BRANPORD(P)» CHESHIRE! P)» EAST HAVEN! P)> HAHDEN(P)> HERIDQ4(P)> NEH HAVENCP)> 

NORTH BRANFORD(P)» BETTIANYCP)» BRISTDL(P)» NORTH HAVEN(P) AND HEST HAVEN(P). 

33 HATER6URY RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH NAUGATUCKCP), 

34 HEST HARTFORD RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH HARTTORDCP). 

35 HETHERSPIELD RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH BRISTOL(P)» HARTFORD! P) AND BOUTHINGrONCP). 

36 HILTON RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH BRID6EP0RTCP). 

37 HINDHAM RECEIVES STUDDfTS PROH CANTERBURYCP)* OOUmU(P) AND HILLINGTQNC P), 
30 HOLCOTT RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH PROSPECT(P), 

39 REGION I RECEIVES SIUDENTS PROH CANAAN(P)» OORmALL(P)» KENTCPh NORTH CANAAN(P)» SALXSBURYCP) AND SHARON(P). 

40 REGION IV RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH QHESTERCP)* DEEP RIVER(P) AND ESSEX(P). 

41 REGION V RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH BETHANY(P)» ORANGE(P) AND HOODBRIDGE(P). 

42 REGION VI RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH BURLlN0rONCP)» GOSHEN(P)» HARHINrQN(P)» LITCHPIELD(P), HORRIS(PI> 

NEH HARTFORDfP)» THOHASTON(P)» T0RRIN8T0NCP) AND HARRDI(P). 

43 REGION VII RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH BARKHAM9TEDCP)» COLEBRO0K(P)> N» HARTFORD(P) AND NORFOLK(P). 

44 REGION VIII RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM ANDOVER(P)» HEBtaN(P) AND MARLDOROUGHC P ) . 

45 REGION IX RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH EASTON AND REDDOIBCP). 

46 REGION X RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH BURLINGTQN(P) AND HARMNTONCP). 

47 REGION XI RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH CHAPLINCP)» HAHPTONCP) AND SOOTLANDCPI. 

40 REGION XII RECEIVES STUDDfTS PROH BRIDGSMTERCP)* ROKBURY AND HASHINGTtNCP). 

49 REGION XIII RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH DURHAMCP) AND MIDDLEPIELDCP). 

50 REGION XIV RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH ANSONUCP)» BEACON PALLSCP)» BCTHELCPh BETHLEHD1(P)> BRIDGEHATER(P)> 

BROOKPIELDfP)» DANBURY(P)» HIDDLEBURYCP)» HONROECP)* NAUGATUCK(P)» NBI MILP0RDCP)» NBITOHNCPh QXFORD(P)> 
PR9SPECrfP)» SEYMOUR(P), SHERMANCP)» SOUTHBURYCPU HASHINGTONCP)» HATCRBURY(P), HATERTOtlCPlf HZLLIN6TQNCP)> 
NEH PAIRPIELDfP)» DERBY(P) Up HOOOBURY(P). 

51 REGION XV RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH HIDDLEBURYC P) AND SOUTHBURYCP). 

52 REGION XVII RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH HAODAHCP) AND KILLINQHORTHCP), 

53 REGION XVIII RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH LYME4P) AND OLD LYME(P). 



EKLC 
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roamores to table b 



School districts thmX r«eclvod students froM oth^r toNns or school districts ar^ listed 
iMloMi A (P) Mans that the district sands Its studants to tw or wra school districts. 
(9ouroai Paadar Pattams/dehooXs Varlflcatlon Poni> 1905) 



»4 NORHICH mi ACDW RECEXVCS SmDENTS FROM NOmXCHCPI, 9PIU0UE(P)> 3ALD1(P)> BCNtRAH(P)> LISaONCPI, PRAhKLXN(P), 

PRE9TON(P)» CAKTERSURYCPI AND VOUNTOMCPI. 
55 GILBERT SCHOOL RECEIVES STUDEKTS FRGM HARTLANDCPI AND HINCHESTER(P). 

5^ H0005TOCK ACOWY RECCIVES SIUDENTS fROH DRO0KLYN(PI» EA9TP0RD(P)> POMFRmPly 8TAPP0RD(PK HOODSTOCK(PI, POTHAMCP)* 

CiUPLlN(P) AND CANreRBURY(PI. 
57 DULLARD-HAVENS VT RECEIVES STUDOTTS FRCH DRIOCEPORT(P)» PAIRPIELO(PI» MONROE(P), SHELTQNCPI, 9rRATP0RD(PI AND 

TRtJMBULL(P). 

5B HQ^ ABfiOrr VT RECEIVES STUDOTTS FROH BETHEL(PI> BRIDOEHATER(P)> BROOKPIELD(PI> DANBURY(PI> NONROE(P), 
NEH PAIRFIELO(P), NEH HXLPORD(PI, NOinMI(PI» REDDINO(PI, RIDOEPIEL0(PI, SHERTWICPI, SGUTHBURY(PI AND 
MOOOBURY(P). 

59 H H ELUS VT RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM DROOKLYN(PI, CANrERBURY(PI» CHAPLIN(PI, EASTPORDCPI, 6RI9H0LO(PI> 

KILLINDLYt PUINPIELD(PI> POMPRmPI, PUTNAM(PI» STERLINO(PI, TIIGMPSON(PI, VOLUNnMKPI, H0ODSTOCK(PI AND 
ASHPORD(P). 

60 ELI HHITNEY VT RECEIVES STUDBirS PROM BmUNr(PI> B8<ANF0RD(PI> EAST HAVD4(PI> HAMDD4(P)> NEH HAVEN(PI, 

NORTH BRANPORD(P) AND NORTH HAVO^CP). 

61 A I PRINCE VT RECEIVES SnrWWTS PROM DlJOOMPIELD(PI» Ea:*T HARTP0RD(PI> mFIELD(PI> 0LA8TtNDURY(PI> HARTFORD(PI> 

VERNON(P)» WEST HARTFO> >(P)> HETHERSPIELD(PI» HINDSOR(PI AND WINDSOR LOCKSCPI. 

62 KOMELL CHENEY VT RECEIVfc^ STUDENTS PROM BL00MPIELO(PI» BOLTGN(PI> COVOfTRYCPly EAST HARTPORDCPI, EAST HINDSOR(PI> 

ELLINOTON(P), DIPXELD(P)> 0U9T0I«URY(P)> HARTPORD(PI» HANCHESTERCPI* NEHINQTON(P), SOMERS(PI> SOUTH HIN0SOR(PI, 
TOLLAND(P)» VERNON(P)» HETHERSPIELD(PI AND WINDSOR LOCKSCPI. 

63 H C WILCOK VT RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM BERLIN(P), CHESHIRE(PI> MERID»I(PI> S0Lm<2NQTtQN(PI> WALLINGPORD, WOLOOfTCP) 

AND NORTH HAVEN(P>. 

64 VINAL VT RECEIVES S1XJDENTS PROM CLJNTON(PI> COLCHESTER(PI» CROmELLCPI, DEEP RIVERCPI, DURHAM(PI> EAST KADDAM> 

EAST HAMPrON(P)» ESSEX(P)» 6UILP0RD(PI» HADDAM(P)» KILL3N0N0RTH(PI> MADISON(P), MERIDmCPI* MIDDLEPIELO(PI> 
MIDDLETOmt NORTH BRANPORD(P)» PORTLAND(P) AND ROCKY HILLCPI. 

65 E C GOODWIN VT RECEIVES STUDOfTS PROM AVON(PI» BERLINCPI, BRISTOLfPI, BURL1NGT0N(PI> CROMWELL(PI> PARMIN6TQN(P)> 

CU9T0NBURY(P), MANCHESTER(P)» NEW BRITAZN(P), NEHXNeTWCP), PUXNVILLE, PLYMOUTHCP), SOUTHINSTONCPI, 
WEST HARTFORD(P) AND WETHERSPIELD(P). 

66 NORWICH VT RECEIVES STUDOfTS PROM BOZRAH(P)» CANTERBURY(P)» COLCHESTERCPI, PRANKLIN(P)> GRISWOLO(PI> 6R0TONCPI, 

LEBANON(P)» L13BCN(P), MONTVILLECP), NORTH 5FON1NGTON(P), NORWICHCPI, PRESTONCPI, SALEMCPI, SPRAGUECPI, 
VOLUKTOmCP) AND HATERFORD(P). 

67 J M WRIGHT VT RECEIVES 9TUDBITS PROM DARXm(P)» GREEWICH> NORWALK, RID6EPIEL0(PI> STAMPORD(PI> WESTQN> 

WESTPORT AND BRIDGEPORT! P). 
66 OLIVER WOLCOTT VT RECEIVES STUDSfTS PROM AVON(P)» BARKHAMSTEDCPI, BETHLEHB1(P)> CANAAN(PI> CANTQN(P)> 
00LEBRO0K(P)» CORWALL(P)» GOSHEN(P)» HARTLAND(P), HARWINTONCPI, KOITCPI, LITCHPIELO(PI> MORRIS(PI> 
NEW HARTFORD(P), NORFOLK(P), NORTH CANAAN(P)» PLYMOUni(P)» SALISBURYCP), SHARON(PI> TWMASTON(P), TORRINSTONCP), 
WINCHESTER(P)» BURLINGTON(P)» WARRB4(P)» WASHINGTONCP) AND WOODBURYCPI. 

69 W F KAYNOR VT RECEIVES STUDBITS FROM BEACON FALLS(P)» NAUGATUCK(P)» PROSPECTCPl, SOUTHBURY(P), WATERBURY(Pl , 

WATERTOWN(P)> HOLCCTT(P) AND NOODBURY(P). 

70 WINDHAM VT RECEIVES STUDSfTS FROM ANDOVER(P)» ASHFORD(P)» BOLT0N(P)» CHAPLIN(P)> COUMIACP), COVENTRY(P)» 

FRANKLIN(P)> HANFTONCP)* HEBRON(P)» LEBANQN(P)» MANSPIELD(P)» MARLBOROUGHCPI, SCOTLANDCPI, SPRAGUE(P)> 
TOLLAND(P)» UNION(P)» WILLINGTX3N(P) AND WINDHAMCP). 

71 EmETT O'BRIEN VT RECEIVES STUDSfTS PROM ANSONIA(P>» BEACON PALLS(P)> DERBY(P)> NAUQAT\JCK(PI> OKFORDCPI. 

3EYM0UR(P)» SHELTON(P)» BRIDOEPORTCP) AND TRUMBULL(P). 

72 PUTT VT RECEIVES STUDENTS PROM ANSONIA(P)» BETHANY(P)» DERBY(P)» HILFORDCPI, 0IUN6E(P)> SEYMOUR(P)> 9HELTQN(PI> 

STRATFORD(P)» WEST HAVDI(P)» H0ODBRIDGE(P)» BRIDOEPORT(P) AND NDI HAVDKP). 

73 GRA3S0 SOUTHEASTERN RECEr/ES STUDENTS FROM EAST LYME(P)» GRISHOLO(P)» GROTONCP)* LEDYARD> LYME(P)> MOKIVILLE(P)> 

NEW LDNDON(P)» NORTH STONINGTl)N(P)» NORNICH(P)» STtNINGTON(P) AND WATERFORDCPI. 

74 E 0 3MITH SCHOOL RECEIVES STUDBITS FROM ASHPORD(P)» CHAPLIN(P)» COVOITRYCPI, HAMPTONCPly MANSPIELO(PI> 

SC0TLArO(P)» WILLINGnnON(P) AND WINDHAM(P). 



» RESULTS EXCLUDED DUE TO AN INTERRUPTION IN TESTINB CAUSED BY A POWER FAILURE. 
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Tablt 6 



Participation Rates for Ninth-Grade Students by District 
School Year 1985-86 





Total 


^ wuucn W9 


9wuaenw9 i esweo 














District 


Ninth-firade 


Elldihle 




Percent 


of Eliii1h1# Students 




Ponul n^lon 


Tor Tfk<f 4na ^ 




juxnematics 


Lanauaae Arts 


Uritlna 


Peadlna 


Anson la 


149 


133 


A 

u 


Inn n 


100 


.0 


98 


.5 


100.0 


Avon 


151 


148 

1 


IS 


no Q 


89 


.9 


89 


.2 


89.9 


Berlin 


224 






inn n 
1 UO . U 


100 


.0 


100 


0 


100.0 


Bethel 


282 


274 


19 


RQ A 


89 


.8 


89 


8 


88.7 


Bloomf leld 


232 


228 


4 


QA 7 


94 


.3 


93 


.9 


94.3 


Bolton 


67 


65 


} 


QR 

70 ■ 9 


96 


.9 


96 


.9 


96.9 


BranFord 


261 


258 


1 A 


7 J • ^ 


90 


.7 


93 


.8 


95.0 


BrIdaeDort 


1618 


1447 


n 
u 


O / . ^ 


87 


.4 


85 


1 


85.2 


Bristol 


747 


728 


51 




87 


.6 


86 


8 


87.0 


Brookf leld 


234 


234 


Q 


inn n 


100 


.0 


99 


.1 


100.0 


Brooklyn 


94 


91 


n 
u 


70 ■ 7 


98 


.9 


100 


.0 


96.7 


Canton 


109 


106 




RA a 


86 


.8 


86 


.8 


86.8 


Cheshire 


383 


361 


n 
u 


77 • ^ 


99 


.7 


99 


.4 


100.0 


CI Inton 


169 


168 


Q 


Q7 n 

7/ . U 


97 


.0 


97 


.0 


97.0 


Colchester 


118 


113 


9 


70 ■ d 


97 


.3 


97 


.3 


96.5 


Coventry 


148 


148 




7K 7 


75 


.0 


75 


.7 


76.4 




101 


Q7 


c 


97.7 


97 


.9 


97 


.9 


97.9 


Danbury 


652 


597 


7 


QQ 5 

77 ■ 9 


99 


.0 


97 


.7 


99.7 


Pari en 


237 


219 


ia 


1 nn n 
1 UU ■ u 


100 


.0 


99 


.5 


100.0 


Derby 


109 


109 


4 


Qil A 
79 ■ ^ 


95 


.4 


95 


.4 


95.4 


Ea^fc Granbv 


51 


51 


7 


A9 A 


82 


.4 


82 


.4 


82.4 


East Haddmn 

fcW^ V lllSlflflHIl 


81 


73 


n 
u 


Inn n 
1 UU • U 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


East HaniDton 


118 


117 


1 3 


nn n 


ea 


.0 


88 


.0 


88.9 


East Hartford 


585 


565 


53 


n 1 n 

O 1 • U 


80 


.9 






82.6 


East Haven 


222 


207 


0 
u 


QC 9 

79 • c 


95 


.7 


94 


.2 


91.3 


East Lymt 


262 


257 


5 


QA 1 

70 ■ 1 


95 


.3 


94 


.2 


94.6 


East Windsor 


104 


103 


1 7 


A9 il 
0& • 9 


82 


.5 


81 


.6 


82.5 


Ell 1 ngton 


163 


157 


0 


QA 3 

7^ ■ «l 


94 


.9 


94 


.9 


94.3 


Enfield 


644 


630 


68 


nA n 
oo ■ o 


86 


.2 


85 


.7 


86.3 


Fairfield 


531 


502 


32 


inn n 
1 UU ■ u 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


rarmlnaton 


207 


195 


1 0 


QA A. 

7^ ■ ^ 


94 


.9 


94 


.9 


94.4 


Glastonbury 


405 


397 


34 


Qn A. 

7U ■ ^ 


90 


.4 


89 


.9 


89.7 


Gran by 


132 


1 16 


2 


inn n 
1 UU ■ u 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


Greenwich 


588 


568 


76 


Qfl n 

7U ■ U 


90 


.0 


89 


.8 


90.0 


Gri swo1d 


98 


96 


a 


Qn A 

7U ■ O 


89 


.6 


89 


.6 


89.6 


Groton 


385 


383 


a 


Q7 4 

7 / • ^ 


97 


.4 


97 


.1 


97.4 


Guilford 


297 


293 


20 


Q1 A 
7 1 ■ O 


91 


.8 


f/1 


.8 


91.8 


Hamden 


489 


479 


18 


QA A 
7H ■ O 


94 


.8 


94 


.2 


94.8 


Hartford 


2075 


1847 


164 


74 A 

■ o 


73 


.8 


72 


.6 


73.6 


Kllllngly 


294 


284 


1 1 


ftR 7 


88 


.7 


88 


.4 


87.7 


Lebanon 


85 


83 


5 


Q4 0 


94 


.0 


94 


.0 


94.0 


Ledyard 


278 


273 


0 


QQ fi 

77 ■ B 


99 


.6 


98 


.5 


98.9 


Litchfield 


99 


95 


0 


ion n 

1 UU ■ u 


98 


.9 


98 


.9 


98.9 


Madison 


295 


295 


0 


96.6 


96 


.6 


96 


.6 


96.6 


Manchester 


558 


557 


24 


Q3 4 


94 


.3 


94 


. 1 


93.5 


Men den 


721 


669 


2 


QA 7 

70 • / 


96 


.7 


95 


.5 


96.4 


Middletown 


299 


288 


27 


AA 5 
OO ■ 9 


88 


.5 


88 


.5 


88.9 


Mil ford 


620 


589 


21 


Q3 Q 

7«l ■ 7 


93 


.2 


93 


.5 


93.4 


Monroe 


272 


259 


2 


QQ 9 

77 • C 


99 


.2 


99 


.2 


99.2 


Montvllle 


193 


193 


19 


Qn 9 

7U ■ & 


90 


.2 


90 


.2 


89.6 


Naugatuck 


319 


31 1 


36 


A7 5 

O / ■ 9 


85 


.9 


85 


.9 


86.5 


New Britain 


502 


403 


2 


Q3 5 

7*1 ■ 9 


94 


.3 


94 


.3 


95.5 


New Canaan 


260 


258 


18 


Q9 A 
7& • D 


09 
7Z 


.b 




. o 


92.6 


New fairfleld 


226 


224 


n 
u 


QQ 1 

77 ■ 1 


99 


.1 


99 


.1 


99.1 


New Haven 


1270 


1 148 


Q 


AA 5 
OD ■ 9 


86 


.0 


84 


.4 


86.3 


Newl ngton 


353 


343 


0 


'»B.5 


98 


.3 


98 


.5 


98.5 


New London 


186 


164 


10 


' 1.5 


90 


.2 


90 


.2 


90.9 


New Mil ford 


390 


369 


0 


88.9 


89 


.7 


87 


.8 


89.7 


Newtown 


354 


351 


2 


96.9 


97 


.2 


95 


.7 


96.9 


North Branford 


160 


157 


1 


98.1 


97 


.5 


97 


.5 


98.1 


North Haven 


240 


226 


10 


99.1 


99 


.1 


99 


.1 


97.8 


North Stonlngton 


72 


72 


5 


91.7 


91 


.7 


88 


.9 


91.7 


Norralk 


819 


728 


9 


94.1 


95 


.1 


93 


.« 


95tS 



1 The number of eligible students Is determined by excluding certain Special Education. Bilingual, and 
Engllsh-as-a-Second-Language (ESl) students from the total population of ninth-grade students. 

2 These are students designated ""handicapped exclude" (HE) or "Bilingual" (B) by local education agencies. 

3 These percents Include only those students receiving valid scores. 

* Results excluded due to an Interruption In testing caused by a power failure. 
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Tabit ft 



Participation Ratts for Ninth-Gradt Studtnts by District 
School Yaar 1965-86 





Total 




Students 


Students Tested 
















Oistrlefc 


Ninth-Grade 


Eligible 


but Excluded 

WW •www 


Percent 


of Elidible Student* TMted* 




PoDulAt4fin 


For Testlna^ 


from Summary Data^ 


Hathematlcs 


LanouBoe Arts 


Hrltlnfl 


PoAfl4na 


Norwich 


7 




7 


0 


100 


. 0 


1 AH 
100 


0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


Old Saybrook 


133 




130 


7 


09 
7ft 


■ 9 


09 

99 


0 

B 


93.8 


94 


.6 


Plalnfltid 


230 




214 


1 


OA 


■ 1 


o^ 
9/ 


7 


98.1 


96 


.3 


Plalnvllle 


7 




229 


16 


an 
90 


.4 


90 


4 


90.4 


91 


.3 


Plymouth 


184 




168 


2 


Oft 


0 


oo 
9B 


B 


98.8 


96 


.8 


Portland 






96 


7 


on 
90 


■ D 


aA 
90 


D 


90.6 


91 


.7 


Putnam 


IS? 




157 


13 


as 


.4 


B4 


/ 


84.1 


61 


.5 


Ridgefloid 






333 


19 


94 


.6 


94 


6 


94.3 


94 


.3 


Pocky HI 11 


171 




169 


1 


oo 
9B 


. z 


98 


2 


96.2 


97 


.0 


Soymour 






228 


17 


09 

9Z 


1 


a4 
9Z 


5 


92.5 


91 


.7 


Shclton 


402 




389 


0 


07 

9/ 


. 4 


96 


7 


96.9 


97 


.4 


Slmsbury 


376 




374 


6 


oo 
90 


■ 1 


ao 
9B 


1 


98.1 


98 


. 1 


SoMrs 


1 14 




114 


14 


AC 


. B 


oc 
Bo 


A 

0 


86.0 


66 


.8 


South Ington 


599 




515 


36 


04 

9Z 


■ B 


93 


0 


92.8 


93 


.0 


South Windsor 


322 




322 


19 


o^ 

93 


e 
. a 


09 

99 




93.5 


92 


.2 


Stafford 


145 




140 


0 


OA 

94 


. J 


OA 

94 


. 9 


95.7 


95 


.0 


Stamford 


864 




835 


27 


AO 


■ B 


oo 
BB 


. 4 


67.2 


69 


.2 


Stoning ton 


198 




190 


0 


100 


.0 


1 A A 

100 


.0 


99.5 


100 


.0 


Stratford 


500 




477 


9 


OA 
94 


■ 1 


OA 

94 


a 
■ o 


94.8 


94 


.8 


Suffleld 


157 




149 


6 


OH 
9D 


■ u 


0£ 

96 


A 

. 0 


96,0 


96 


.0 


Thomaston 


88 




81 


0 


99 


1 
■ 1 


o^ 

99 


0 

■ B 


93.8 


96 


. 9 


Thompson 


114 




101 


0 


1 nn 


■ U 


inn 
100 


A 

■ 0 


100.0 


100 


. 0 


Tolland 


167 




167 


6 


QA 


■ ^ 


OA 

9o 


.4 


95.6 


96 


.4 


Torr Ington 


345 




316 


29 


QQ 


1 


oo 

99 


■ 1 


96.7 


oa 
99 


. 1 


Tninbull 


450 




441 


27 


09 
9ft 


c 
■ a 


09 

9Z 


■ 5 


92.7 


92 


.5 


Vtmon 


385 




363 


0 




1 


1 nn 
1 uu 


A 

■ u 


97.0 


a^ 
97 


. V 


Walllngford 


496 




471 


25 




Q 

■ 7 


OA 
90 


■ / 


96.9 


oo 
9B 


. 9 


Waterbury 


873 




809 


42 


Q1 
9 1 


■ / 


oi 

91 


9 

. z 


90.0 


92 


. 1 


Waterford 


211 




211 


0 


Q7 
9/ 


■ D 


OA 

9d 


9 
■ ft 


97.2 


TO 


• 7 


Watertown 


317 




289 


0 


Q7 
9 / 


Q 

9 


07 

9/ 


a 

.9 


97.2 


97 


. z 


Westbrook 


62 




57 


5 


inn 

1 vv 


n 
■ u 


inn 

lUU 


A 

■ u 


96.2 


oo 
9B 


.2 


West Hartford 


635 




624 


0 


QQ 


9 
■ ft 


oo 

99 


A 

. 4 


96.9 


oa 
99 


.2 


west Haven 


530 




461 


0 


A1 
O 1 


■ J 


An 
BU 


•t 
. / 


82.2 


aA 
114 


. z 


Uoston 


124 




124 


0 


OA 
90 


■ 4 


ao 

96 


. 4 


96.8 


98 


.4 


Uestport 


369 




356 


54 




■ J 


AA 
04 


• 9 


84.3 


04 


.D 


Wethersfleld 


281 




277 


1 


OA 
90 


■ z 


OA 
9B 


. 6 


96.6 


97 


• 1 


Wilton 


285 




265 


20 


09 
9ft 


■ D 


09 

9Z 


■ b 


92.6 


92 


.6 


Windham 


327 




302 


19 


QA 
90 


■ J 


oo 
9B 


m 9 


96.0 


98 


.9 


Windsor 


374 




371 


28 


Q9 

7ft 


■ ft 


Q9 
9ft 


9 

■ ft 


91 .6 


Ol 

91 


.6 


Windsor Locks 


179 




173 


5 


QA 

70 


* u 


OC 
99 


A 

■ 4 


95.4 


oe 
9a 


.4 


Wolcott 


271 




269 


10 


QC 


•i 

■ ft 


QC 
99 


■ 9 


95.5 


99 


. 7 


Regional I 


125 




110 


12 


OA 


■ ^ 


OA 
9D 


A 

■ 4 


95.5 


oe 
9a 


e 
. a 


Regional IV 


139 




139 


0 


Q9 

7ft 


1 
■ 1 


OA 

9^ 


9 
■ ft 


94.2 


OI 

99 


e 
.3 


Regional V 


375 




375 


38 


AO 
09 


1 
■ 1 


AO 
09 


■ 9 


69.9 


oa 

o9 


.6 


Regional VI 


79 




67 


2 


QA 
90 


e 

■ a 


OA 
90 


c 
■ a 


97.0 


OO 

9B 


e 

. a 


Regional VII 


180 




162 


0 


OO 

99 


■ 4 


OO 

99 


.4 


100.0 


1 AA 

1 00 


A 

. 0 


Regional VIII 


229 




229 


18 


on 

9U 


A 
■ O 


on 
9U 


A 
■ O 


90.4 


OA 

90 


A 

.8 


Regional IX 


167 




167 


10 


OA 
94 


■ U 


OA 

94 


A 

. 0 


94.0 


t%A 

94 


.0 


Regional X 


170 




170 


15 


AO 
09 


.4 


AO 

B9 


.4 


90.6 


90 


.6 


Regional XI 


57 




51 


0 


inn 
1 uu 


A 

■ U 


OA 
90 


A 

. u 


100.0 


100 


.0 


Regional XII 


92 




92 


3 


QA 

70 


7 


QA 
9D 


9 
■ ft 


96.7 


0£ 

9o 


- 7 


Regional XIII 


124 




119 


1 


QQ 

97 


9 
■ ft 


OO 

99 


9 
. ft 


99.2 


oo 
9B 


. 3 


Regional XIV 


149 




146 


11 


92 


.6 


92 


.6 


92.6 


92 


.6 


Regional XV 


259 




255 


18 


85 


.5 


86 


.3 


Of « 

Bd. 9 


66 


.3 


Regional XVII 


165 




165 


16 


89 


.7 


90 


.3 


88.5 


68 


.5 


Regional XVIll 


92 




92 


10 


69 


.1 


89 


.1 


89.1 


69 


.1 


Norwich Free Acdmy 


542 




520 


15 


98 


.8 


98 


.3 


97.9 


98 


.1 


Gilbert School 


183 




176 


4 


97 


.8 


97 


.8 


97.6 


97 


«8 


Woodstock Acdmy 


94 




85 


4 


91 


.8 


94 


.1 


92.9 


94 


.1 


Bui lard -Havens VT 


269 




248 


0 


98 


.8 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


Henry Abbott VT 


193 




151 


42 


99 


.3 


99 


«3 


99*3 


100 


.0 


HH Ellis VT 


121 




121 


0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


C11 Whitney VT 


210 




210 


9 


93 


,8 


94 


.3 


92.9 


21 





1 The nwber of eligible students Is detenalned by excludlne certain Special Education. Blllneual. and 
Enellsh-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) students from the total population of ninth-orade students. 

2 These are students designated ^handicapped exclude" (HE) or "Bilingual" (B) by local education agencies. 

3 These percents Include only those students receiving valid scores. 
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Tabit 6 



Participation Rates for Ninth-Qrado Students by District 
School Year 1985-86 



0< strict 



AX Prince VT 
Howell Cheney VT 
HC Wilcox VT 
Vinal VT 
EC Goodwin VT 
Norwich VT 
JN Wright VT 
Oliver Wolcott VT 
WF Kaynor VT 
Windham VT 
EnineU O'Brien VT 
PldLl VT 

Grasso Southeastern 
CO Smith School 



Total 
Ninth-Grade 
Population 



186 
160 
208 
155 
246 
174 
196 
181 
235 
136 
150 
245 
200 
174 



Students 
Eligible 
For Testing^ 



153 
160 
208 
155 
246 
174 
196 
181 
224 
136 
150 
245 
200 
174 



Students Tested 
but excluded 
from StJtwiarv Data^ 



u 


94. 1 


94.1 


95.4 


95.4 


u 


95 .6 


95.6 


96.3 


96.3 


0 


OA 1 


OA £ 


97 .D 


98.6 


0 


100.0 


99.4 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


9K5 


89.4 


89.4 


89.4 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


95.4 


95.4 


92.3 


94.9 


26 


85.6 


85.6 


84.5 


85.6 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


97.8 


100.0 


18 


85.3 


85.3 


85.3 


85.3 


0 


96.7 


96.0 


99.3 


98.7 


0 


98.0 


97.6 


97.1 


97.6 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.0 


100.0 


15 


91.4 


91.4 


91.4 


91.4 



Pareant nf enalhle studanta Ti.«>.H» 
Mathemat^eg Lanouiino A rts Ur4Hna Paad4na 



'■^ r .>:er of eligible students Is detennlned by excluding certain Special Education, tlllngual, and 

A - .i-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) students from the total population of ninth-grade students. 
Inese are students designated "handicapped exclude" (HE) or "Bilingual" (B) by local education agencies. 
These percents Include only those students receiving valid scores. 
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CONNICnCUT lAtlC SKILLS PROnaiNCY TISTINO PROGRAM FAU IMS 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENT RIPORT 



miOlMTNAIN 


I ANNE mtm 




MTWCT: 


ME8T CNCSTCft 


ORADI; 


truOiNTlO: 




KHOOC 


CHCSTER HIGH SCHOOL 






IIATNIMATIC« 




LANOUAOf ARTl 




OOM^urATlON 


OOMCVIt MOM.IM MLVINO 


TOTAL 




MICHAMICt OOMmiNO UtMAIIV SKILLS 


TOTAL 


STuowrt tooni 




M.W !».« 


M.IK 




M.ix ft.ix •y.tx 




•TATfWIOf LIVIL 
Of iXffCTIO 
fOVOKMANCI 






62V. 






58% 



WMITINO 
AAMPLC 



RSADINO 



HAW OUP 



43 47 



SUMTmi 



rtOMMh TIa CWR—IK HmH SMH Pi T— t ItM 
BR RRi AMMM AmMMRBR INNAI Afl. RillR* M NI9 Tw» Rllltr 



*«iD SllRiiiHi UmH rI iK i rtrt ^mimnmm ItiOVI rr 



•TATtWIM LtVIL OP tMflCTtD PMPMMAMCt (SLOflP^i A SLOtP RRt Rrrr R« |r crrvrmrI 

MIRlRHMRfRllRIRRCy RRRRtRRf ViRfMrpRfIt RKMtMRl TRr tlOffPt Iv «IR «RRr RRflt Rf Mtt 
•Ml RfR RVRMMrR rRM tRRR tLOtP WRt ■■ mU lRRR »» CRIW ^ IeRl PRmcK W Ir HW IIiN RlRtR 
■ mUMfc W»R>R ■C tH RWRRIRRl t> ■ U R mCR Rl H ) NlRR> ffRRR iRWRl ttfCR MmRRRII iRRllM fRRRM M • 



tfWAf nm mil MMS M Slt TRrw RIRIi» RRHR ir 9m «AA iRHC lllllH RfRMllR>e> IRRRlliil 
fcRR MlftRMMR^ IM^H^R AlVt. VRMlR^ (RMfll^ RR4 ARRRNI^ T^ IRMV RRMR g| RR| |Ml WRfR 

ItA LRR^MpR AlfR TmI RMR MRRRRIRR IRPRR (RNI RNMR MRCRRRKR Rf IMMIR (RRPIRflRRa RRM* 
>RM»MRilRRl»illl>tR»VRR<l^lR— WUBWI TRrOWIH ■ ■IRR H RIRRtR»R> R Hwiwrt 
RRWRP tfHM^ RR ^MRRRMWIIR RR R t^RMRMR RMVHRR 4RRRfltlR| R RRWRIIRl HlRRnRRRR TRr 



TNtntrsCMIft HtWm MrMMrirNci rrR Uwimi m Arts Tr«I«. rrrtrr rvr Mr RRfCRnl Rf 

RRffRCRy A pRfRRRi CRffRd MRTR It fIvRR RRRM iRr RRCR •feM RIRR RRR 
M MrI iRRfRRfR Rfit TRr WRMlRa SrRIRIR MRfR U ■^Ulllg RR R RCRlR 
R«RfV««M «MMlRRRtMV PRT 1R W RtRlR^ TRM. RRR I C RIl l RTR tRlM R 
IRpiRCRRfR Mr RRMftRf Rf ^RR^^^RPR RRVWRfRR CRtfRCRy RMl Rf MR T7 ^HRS* 

il Rf fRRRiRR fWRMf(§l 



Rf >lRtW«RI«t 

TRr fttil MRKR IArwI 



RMMIRRIMV iRRRIRpNRRRtf IRRfR MkCRll pmiR NRIlRfliRt f"! RRRRRT R^RWR MRlRRRRfR 



•RtalSRMiRM 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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APPENDIX 

SAMPLE PAPERS REPRESENTING THE SCORING RANGE 
FOR THE WRITiNG SAMPLE 



The following student papers are representative samples of papers receiving 
summed holistic scores of 2, 4, 6, 8, and 0. Since each paper was scored by 
two readers on a scale of 1 to 4, a student's final score Is on a range from 2 
to 8. The Statewide Level of Expected Performance Is a summed score of 4; 
students receiving a 2 or a 3 should receive further diagnosis at their local 
schools. (See pages 11-14 for a fuller explanation of holistic scoring.) 

Students were asked to respond to the following essay topic: 



Suppose you had three wishes and you could use them anyway you wanted. 

Think about what you would do If you had three wishes. Write a composition 
about your three wishes. You may want to tell how you got the wishes and 
what happened when you made your wishes. 

Your composition will be read and scored by two Connecticut English 
teachers. Write your composition so that the teachers who read It will 
understand It. 
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HOLISTIC SCORE OF 2 (THO RATINGS OF 1) 



WRITING SAMPLE 
(Btgin Htre) 



\vwe IhMC (j\}tJkjif\'1hL^nALnuj 7hAsu^, 




HOLISTIC SCORE OF 4 (TWO RATINGS OF 2) 



WRITING SAMPLE 
(Begin Htre) 



no — ^riT^^ p:i^t^4^n . 



^ --^ y>TlVrn. AnI 

rrf^ 



nji^jm ^^>^'*" inj/^r\ 
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HOLISTIC SCORE OF 6 (THO RATINGS OF 3) 



WRITING SAMPLE 
(Begin Hert) 



(ffrV 1^ (W> ftCyiMiWi Lii^ fi-iiA^.> Ofuu^ '.^Uj 



J3& 
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HOLISTIC SCORE OF 8 (THO RATINGS OF 4) 



WRITING SAMPLE 
(Begin Htrt) 



rrv^ c,.,.r.i^r,Jri'^u*r" 

' ^,r\L\i ^^r. rrr^ tf -^ff >.ff* rx^j^ ,.^T^i>M,r 

...It. r. /^..r-lt-A^ -tW.< W.^ rrf>u^r hrtp- < 

r^■^,. r lm>ar - H , f ■'>M ./sk r. fgr>\ lu> If pfr^ I I Vet. 

u..A^>..^ ^ .ci»..^/( nnd ^phtinrr< 
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HOLISTIC SCORE OF 0 (TMO RATINGS OF 0) 



WRITING SAMPLE 
(Begin Here) 



I 



I 
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